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High-speed photograph by 
Eric Hosking, F.R.P.S 


sOR the house martin 
—4 building is a simple 
matter. Materials, 
labour, sites are easy problems 
tohim. Like Homer, “ what 
he thinks he might require he 
goes and takes 
Though we engineers are not 
so fortunately free, we can do 


and = still 


our job prope 

handle the problems of our 
times with good humour 
Perhaps that's why architects 
and contractors like dealing 
with us 
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RIVETED AND WELDED 
MANCHESTER I? — | afford Pk BIRMINGHAM 166! Western Rd 
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PRESCRIPTION 


ene 


for PROSPERITY 


Handling adds nothing 


whatsoever to the 








ee en ee 


value of goods, but only 
to their cost. British 


man-power must be 











given more horse- 





power. The prescription 


for prosperity is 





Mechanical Handling 
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Here, now, and made in Britain is a 

] machine which will pick up, carry, haul 

ABDU LLA and stack almost anything, 2,000 to 6,000 

» ibs. at atime. it is a machine for cutting 

ovt non-productive handling costs at 

every point in the production —distri- 
bution chain. 


ane ti Tee ent Figen | COVENTRY CLIMAX fork trucks 


For details Climax Models best suited for your needs, write to 


No. 7‘ Virginia’ C: 


UNTRY : al 5 LAMITED, DerT 1%, WIDDRINGTON BROAD WORKS, COVENTRY 
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SCANDINAVIATE 


vin ep! slot eleladoi ol MaDe DeqGeiedehetied ed GEG EEG 


185 REGENT STREET, 


to Denmark, Norway and Sweden 


ees See 


fr the forest heliday under the Jun 


Aviate by Scandinavian Airlines to Denmark, Norway or Sweden—the 

perfect holiday countries—where sterling still buys twenty shillings’ 

worth of holiday pleasure. Enjoy the marvellous food—relax or be 

energetic, in the ifvigorating ar amongst hospitable people. Fly by 

S.A.S. luxury 4engined Airliners, without fuss or queveing, and enjoy 
every moment of your holiday 


SCANDINAVIAN 


AIRLINES SYSTEM 


LONDON, w.t. Phone REGent 





To a Banker’s Credit. . . 


The construction of inland waterways greatly contributed to the suceess 
of the Industrial Revolution. Among the Commissioners appointed in 
1768 to examine the financial aspect of canal development was a 


banker : Sampson Lloyd, one of the founders of Lloyds Bank 


It is no coincidence that to-day those who have constructive plans for 
the development of commercial and industrial projects which can 


perform a useful public service turn to Lloyds Bank for guidance and 


financial support. 
LLOYDS BANK (i) 


.tinuwigrte nob 


HEAD OFFICE : 71 Lombard Street, Landon, E.C.4 
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. . at age 65, or on previous death, may be 
assured now. The normal annual premium 
for a man aged 30 next birthday is £125.12.6. 


EGG g 


TESTA 


£24.11.8 more secures the right to reversionary 
bonuses. If they are maintained at current 
rates, over £3,000 will have been added to 
the sum assured by age 65. 


“ah oat! ated 


MEG+E 


~ 


Further details, or quotations for other 
amounts, ages, or terms of years, may be 
obtained without obligation. Please write to 


quity é Law 


LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. LONDON, 
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GET 
A TRUE 
PICTURE 


with RGD 
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The Aristocrat of Kadio and Jelevision 


Here’s Television at its finest. 

With R.G.D. 23-valve Console model 
you get sharp, steady 10 x 8-inch pictures—the right 
size for your home. The figured walnut cabinet, 
mounted on castors, will delight you as much as the 
high-fidelity picture and sound reproduction. R.G.D 
Receivers are available for early delivery. 


the 


Call on your dealer to-day for a demonstration. 
—ortnte 


THE SIGN OF AN RGD 


RADIO GRAMOPHONE DEVELOPMENT COMPANY LIMITED - BRIDGNORTH 














He sic tadet to cttached te the fur 
you buy, you cam be aseured that the 
chins have been processed by the 
mest highly chilled craftemen in the 


Wortd. 


ssuetoO 8 Y 


’.. W. MARTIN « SONS 


” , as? 


a LARGEST FUR PROCESSERS 








Without doubt— 
Chilprufe is best 


The unfailing protection of finest Pure Woo 

comfort of a anooth, soft, non irritant 

the beauty of fine finish and work 

the economy of wear beyond 

etpectation all the, and more, underlines 

the excellence of CIulprufe. Chilprufe retains 

% shape end lustre through repeated 

washings, and os the surest safeguard against 

cokis and chill, Withowt down, Chilprufe 
® your best and wisest chone 


Chilprufe 


CHILOREN 


feo Owter wear, Shows 


CHILPR ' 1s * <— « By 
anes) Cwm revere 


LIMITED LehCesTeR 


viously \ 


As a hairdresser, 

1 advise Jamal 

smart wave, and it 
brings out the best of 


every hairstyle.” 


LUXURIOUS PERMANENT WAVING 
MACHINELESS 
KINDEST TO YOUR HAIR 
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e CHANGED 


READING 
HABITS 


Hatchards’ earliest custo- 
mers no doubt beguiled the 
hours with two bottles of 
Port and a pamphlet by 
Mr. Burke. Now it’s more 
likely to be a cup of tea 
and the Churchill memoirs. 
But a book from “The 
World's Finest Bookshop "’ 
is still a sign of leisure well 
spent. 


Hatchards 


F 
King, The Queen, and to Queen Mary 


187 PICCADILLY, W.1 


(REGent 3201-6) 





when the House of Bronnley 
was founded 


: 


é 


Fine English 
Soaps for 
Sixty Years 


ih 
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Kconnley 


oF LONDON 
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..» but love 
won't kill 


Sturdy 
little 
rascals 


Protect your baby from the germs of 

gastro-enteritis (sickness and diarrhoca), 

often traceable to imperfectly sterilized 

feeding bottles. This disease kills over three 

Not too heavy with fat, not too light in bone — sees tubadiahe A ag Sr 

just healthy even growth. Mother got them early not infected. Milton is stabilised electrolytic 

into the habit of taking their SevenSeaS Cod Liver sodium hypochlorite and a powerful 

Oil (took it herself when Susan was arriving) and Sterilize sterilizer. Sterilization with Milton is simple, 

there lies the secret of even growth. The extra quick, sure, saves risk of breakage by 

vitamin, caloric and fat values in this sea-fresh boiling, and leaves no taint or odour. 

food ensure that, when the time comes, they will that mow — bese aes a 
. outr ruction or write to 

Oat eengrey hel eng. Milton Antiseptic Ltd., Dept. 26, 


S S S feeding 10-12 Brewery Road, London, N.7 
even ea SEA-FRESH FOOD ® 
Obtainable from all chemists, oil from 1/6, capsules from 1/9. bottle with M 1 ] t 0 n 


ENID f) HEALTH- moat 


\\ 
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Massage is good for you! Deetors 
recommend it It stimulates the 


SulkeD 
— 


cireulation, invigorates the tissues 
and promotes a healihy skin. It 
gives relief from many aches and 
pains; persuades away unwanted 
tat 





The Pifeo Maseager relaxes tired 
muscles, soothes the nerves and is 
beneficial in many ways—for the 
sealp, face, body or feet—and all 
in the comfort and privacy of your 
own home 

A master in the English tradition, Paul Storr executed the majority 
A Obtamabie at good-clan Chemists, Else- 
of commissions given to the royal silversmiths of his day. His work tricians and Stores, Write for descriptive 


ranged from magnificent presentation pieces to the King’s domestic | poraalinadarctlisetss 04 
plate. Simple and elaborate pieces alike should be 


cleaned with ‘'Goddard’s,”” whose polishes have Pil FCO 
enhanced and protected the beauty of fine silver for 
more than a hundred years. ELECTRIC VIBRATORY | 


Goddard's Silver Polishes | \7#20agee 


Plate Powder ~- Silver Polish ~ Silver Cloths ~- Silver Wool 





I , ° rirce HOUSE ° MANCHESTER ‘ 
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Established 


Professional Men 


normally require to provide 
their own pension 


Write, giving date of birth and pension age 
for particulars of a guaranteed pension, to 


suit your own requirements 
TRAVELLER’S JOY 


The ab m ousin James kward people, Sir, the civilized 
awkir ¢ isdue home tomor- mbination of gin and Rose's Lime 
Standard Life ow fror nonths among the Juice should be especially enjoyable.” 
head-hunters of New Guinea Close reasoning, Hawkins 
‘Uln , his departure | Let's replenish our stock of gin 
Assurance Company has probably given them a feeling of | and Rose's forthwith.” 

. Certainly Sir, and of course there 
HEAD OFFICE: 3 GEORGE STREET EDINBURGH » S on CORES Chances | Ge 6 Sele & re ae ae 
our reunion may involve some | glasses ready against your nightly 
nsive festivities return with Mr. James from the 

LONDON OFFICES: 3 Abchurch Yard Cannon Street £.C.4 fter th potations of th wilder areas of the West End.” 


1Sa Pall Mall S.W.1 ROSE’ S — for Cin and Lime 














earn the French* they DONT BE HANDICAPPED 
. SAVE EFFORT WITH THE 
speak in France 


textbook can teach you 
» speak a remn language 
rreetly. ‘The Linguaphon« 
vethod wives you the rhythm, 
he lilt, the everyday speech 
t the ordinary peop! It 
wkhes you into the conver 
sational atrnosphere of 
boulevard, the café an 


pl age 


Spend fifteen minutes a day and in a tev 
months you can express yourself freely in any 
language vou choos« Find out all about this 


uniyue modern method Post the coupor AFTER PLAY 
FOLDS AWAY 


;-LINGUAPHONE por cancuaces- tor your locker ‘ora p> 


below and get ful particulars 


(Dept. Pt Keep all your fiteess for play and take your 
clubs the casy way. Bag Boy weighs only 
13 tbe. and is perfectly balanced. It is the 
only Golf Cart with independent suspension 
and air-cushioned Dunlop tyres (size 12° x GUARANTEED $1X MONTHS 
i]t", wheels running on ball ‘bearings and 


opening to 25 inches. Just a touch on the 
patent release and the wheels fold round the £7 > 1O . oO 
bag with the edjustable handle down the 
sicte It's beautifully engineered too, in Plus (1.13.4. ®T Orde 
rustproef dural end aluminium You'll be through your Club Pro.. also 
proud of your BAG BOY avaslable from Sports Scores 


*® Or any of 28 
' Lang van es inctuding Name 


' GPRMAN sPANM (Blees Cape 
1 rractan RUSSIAN Address 


§ Orher! 


' Te the Linguaphone Institute (Dept. P.17), 
g Put 4 cross agaist the Linguaphone House, 207 Regent Street, London, W.1 


ary Uage ami! give your 


reason bor earning " 





' 
' 
1 
' 
' 
aging ' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
i 
' 


Maweractustas & txreetias 
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“The first 
place for 


fitness is in LUXURY COMFORT 


the feet” 
ie when fitted with 


let Lo (Heer 


have received letters of thanks PNEUMATIC UPHOLSTERY / 
from men and women all over THE SEAT YOU SIT IN—NOT on 47 











the world who have benefited | = == 
2 ” | 
by Wearing the Barker Shoe”. | Far greater comfort per mileage —no | sit as comfortably 2, 3, 4, yes even 12 
Sir Herbert Barker Shoes are | more sagging cushions-—-no rolling-- years after, as the day you installed 


supplied and fitted by men and | the new “Ploat-on-Air” ensures you your cushions. 
women who are proud to fit SMOKERS! 











Look for the name‘ MOSELEY’ 


good shoes. Write for name of on pure rubber hand-made Tobacco Pouches 
nearest supplier. 


fe 
Sir Herbert Barker Shoes &. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN DAVID MOSELEY & SONS LIMITED 


Ardwick, Manchester, 12. ARDwick 3341 53/55, New Bond Street, London, W.! 


a Islington Row). Edgbeston, Birmingham, 15 
NORVIC SHOE CO. LTD., DEPT. 27, NORTHAMPTON att : 











A GREAT CAR! 


| Great beauty, great comfort, | traditionsofexcellence. A royal 
great safety. Acarforthe man | car; an ambassador abroad for 


who wants perfection without | Britain. Seethesenew Daimlers 





| ostentation. A car that in our showrooms and 


epitomizes a company’s try them on the road. 
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Dy Appe mtament 
Motor Car Suppliers to 11M. The King 


STRATSTONE 


LUELLA 


Issued by The tmperist Tobacoo Company (of Great Britain and treland), Ltd. met DAIMLER SPECIALISTS FOR THIRTY YEARS 
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January 


To each and every one of 
hundreds of thousands of customers at home and abroad 
the Midiand Bank sends greetings and best wishes for a 


happy and prosperous New Year. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


; 
: 
: 
} 
$ 








-————_—— Bi} 
ISSEMBLING A STEAM CONDENSER 
I er station steam condensers, hich may be 
2 man, contain 5,000 or more 
omy Each one of these tubes 
i into position and fixed at both 


fight jownts 


more power 


—AND WHAT IT MEANS 
FOR YOU The steam condensers of power 


station turbines contain a forest of 











hich cold water is circulated. Steam, 
ugh the turbine, impinges on the tubes 

nsed into water, which is pumped 

to be used again. By creating a 
: vacuum at the turbine exhaust, the condenser 
enables maximum energy to be extracted from the steam. 
British Electri are building 38 new power stations 


and are installing w plan 43 existing stations in 


THE CIGARETTE WITH THE EXCLUSIVE FILTER 
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Acces & Paliock Lid - 


+ Birminghen 


Mf it's true that 


elephants never forget 


, 7 ’ } ’ 
then inete s ¢ elephant that’s 


never going to forget Accles @&@ Pollock 
made a howdah 
lubes in case 
u've never been a pukkah sahib 
a howdah 
what a saddle 
t except that an 
elephant Wi in size and shape 
according to the season of the 
year and needs an articulated 
howdah with hinges and is accordingly very 
difficult to please in the 
matter of fit but not as difficult to please 
as Accles @ Pollock who are 
very particular indeed that all 
the things they make 
from tubes should be exactly right and 


no mistake about tl 











ae 








A Scheeppigram 
Is @ sort of epigram 
Vot at all solemn 
Look in this column 


schweppervescence lasts the whole drink through 


There’s nothing more sy 
than building a model yourself, 
one that really works. 

With a MECCANO Outfit you 
can make all kinds of models. 


You are the 
engineer, and 


inventor, the 
the mechanic. 


MECCANO LTD 
LIVERPOOL 
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“ Cocktails ... 
sandwiches . . 
now all I need is 
some M€ Vitie 
and Price 
Biscuits” 


M'VITIE 
& PRICE 


Makers of Finest Quality Biscuits 








Lon LONDON MANCHESTER 


Just honest-to-goodness 
tobacco 


cork -tipped 
s’ will always appeal 
kers wi » ask 
te that it shall 


sant and satisfying 
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THE PALACE 


LD Father Time was nodding 
Homer nods 

in between the surge and thunder 
the Gods. 

His hour-glass was near run out, his scythe was laid 
aside, * 

he dreamed a mild, ironic dream of Mankind's foolish 
pride 

which tickles yet disturbs the gods, weary of being 
defied, 


as we hear that 


The spicy embers in the hearth 


sank 

the white ash glowed red 

and a racket and a rumpus shook the rafters overhead 

Time started, woke, sighed gustily, and creaked an 
ancient knee, 

and “ Drat those Years,” said he 


The high Olympian corridors were long and bleak and 
bare, 

and fitfully the cressets shed their shadows here and 
there 

and Father Time stumped down them to the dormitory 
where 

the Unborn Years were sleeping 

Time is somewhat deaf, perhaps, 

and it might have been his fancy that a voice called 
“Cave, chaps!” 


The Unborn Years were sleeping sound, each in his 
little bed, 
each with his little date-to-be framed o’er his curly 
head, 
innocent 
snore 
all snug, 
save for the pillows and the feathers on the floor. 


and each cherub face, and innocent each 


’ 


“Stand up,” cried Father Time, ‘the Years responsible 
for this!” 

The boldest Year rubbed sleepy eyes, with “Why 
what's amiss?” 


, sr 


No, 5693 Bb 


in the Palace of 


OF THE GODS 


He smote his scythe upon the floor, he slapped his 
hour-glass down 

and not a word spake Father Time, but, oh, his Jove. 
like frown! 

“Please, sir,” 
fault ; 

we've tried 


the Years cried all at once, “it’s 1950's 


to reason with him, sir. He isn’t worth 
his salt ; 
he doesn’t like the Future's look 


sap 


he says he's not a 


in short, the blighter's shirking, sir: he will not take 
the rap!” 


“My little Year,” said Father Time, “I think you're 
very wise, 

and, like a certain) Walrus once, 1 deeply sympathize. 

But said Father Time, 
will not do 


come,” “my son! this surely 

if men can face what is to come, then so, my boy, can 
you, 

Each midnight as the Old Year dies a New Year takes 
his place 

you would not shirk the duty which we owe the human 
race 

I know, I know,” wept Father Time. 

thousand ages 


“For twice ten 

I've started your apprentice steps, and paid your 

fathers’ wages 

and, true, to each and every Year I've whispered 
secrets grim 

and briefed the erstwhile happy one with what's in 
store for him 


Come, come” 


(he drew the Year aside to pat its 
downcast head), 

“the human race is not so bad; and anyway” (Time 
said 

“you've only twelve months hard to face, 

They—all the Years ahead! 

I pity them, indeed I do, and have since I began: 

so—brace your minutes, square your hours, and quit 
you like a man!” R. C, Scriven 














TUBE MAN IN 


N the Tube you can't look out of the window as you 

can in a bus, but you can keep yourself amused for 
1s long time with a quite simple thought. The Tube, 
itself a simple thing worked out with infinite com- 
plexity, lends itself to the weaving of complications 
round simple ideas. One idea does me nicely as far as 
South Kensington. This headline ix the evening paper 
for instance: 


Sreamern Maw Is Portunote Rivvie 


Are steamer men often in porthole riddles! I sup 
pose not, as the headline runs right across the front 
page. L imagine snippets of conversation among steamer 
men: “Young Cook's in his first porthole riddle” 

No porthole riddles nowadays like in the old Pink 
Funnel! Line” “No, let's see, it must have been 
‘twenty-six, that’s when I came out of the porthole 
riddle 


Covent Garden 


Not, 
might think, a man who lives on a steamer, works on 
a steamer, or even travels habitually by steamer. No 


Anyway, what is a steamer man? as you 


according to the story, merely a man who was on a 
steamer when he found himself in a porthole riddle 
Well, if one voyage is a qualification, I have been a 
steamer man—though the only porthole riddle T have 
ever been in is the riddle of how to shut the porthole in 
a gale when the steward won't answer the bell. Doubt 
less the title can be lost. But I am, at all events, still a 
Tube man, My wife is mostly a bus woman, while the 
baby is a pram tot. How does this look ¢ 


Pram Tor Iw Rarrie Rippie 
Leicester Square 


A lot of people getting in and out here 
might well say 


One 


Tuse Preorte Ix Doorway Rippie 
But how is the headline meant to be read! Does 
“riddle” apply to the porthole, or is it rather 
(Man in Porthole) Riddle,” like ‘Mice 


(Provision of Cheese) Order’? In this case it might 


the word 
‘Steamer 


as well read 


Portnote Maw In Sreamer Rippie 


But is there something mysterious about the man 
to begin with! One might express this by 


Rippite Maw Is Streamer PorTHoie 


And if the steamer breaks into the news again it 


will do so under the headline 


PortTHoLe Man Streamer IN Rippie 


Piecadiuly 


But what do you make of this! 


Portty Maw In Sreamer Hopa.e 


The story wouk! read something like this 
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HEADLINE QUIBBLE 


corpulent passenger to day slipped and twisted his 
ankle while boarding the Queen Mary at Southampton. 
He was able to continue up the gangway with the aid 
of a stick 


And how about this’ 


Sporty Team Ix Mawnore Rippie 


We are famous for our good sportsmanship,” said 
the captain of the Mutchley Meanderers in an exclusive 
interview, ‘but we must insist on an explanation of 
why we have been asked to play on a ground with a 
manhole between the goal-posts.’” 


But here’s tragedy 


Hoies Ripptep In Sreamport Man 
‘A well-known citizen of this centre of the steam 
driven shipping trade met his death when a savage 


stoker fired a machine-gun at him at close range.” 


Green Park 


You see how the time passes! Let's try some more 


Maw Rappiep On Streamer Port 


I intend to sue the company for alienation of my 
fiancée's affections,’ said a passenger who alleged that 
a skin infection was caused by the excellent vintage 


wines provided on the ship 


Porter WHoLLy Mvuppiep By Stream 


“One transferred railway porter complained that he 
was used to electric but could not see where he 
was going in a steam-filled station and frequently put 


lugg age on the wrong train 


trains 


Hyde Park Corner 


Man Port WHALE Seems Tipp_er 


Later and more accnrate reports about the whale 
landed at Douglas, chief port of the Isle of Man, say 
that it is a very young one and will not provide one- 


tenth the steak available from a full-grown whale.” 


Manpritt. Meers PoLtar Sort 


Algernon, the London Zoo’s mandrill, displayed 


no partic ular interest when confronted with one of the 


monkeys, closely mandrills, which have 


the 


resem bling 


been discovered to inhabit warm zone near the 


South Pole 


K night ridge 
7 7 


We're on the last lap now 


Streep Hurpies Manor Porca 


\ riderless horse astonished Sir Oliver Omlet, of 


Omilet Manor, Eggshire, by leaping clear over the stone 
gateway to his residences 


I've had 


Ww he ther 


1 most pleasant journey; and I doubt 
ticket-collector will raise an eyebrow as 


Porry Musger Reacues Sours Ken. 
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ALL-IN 


“Remember, boys—no scratching, biting, gouging or wilfui misrepresentation.” 























~~ 
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“Could you show us bow it would look with a let of 


bbe E recent revival of Continental 
wine- tasting 


festivals has been 
fully reported in the newspapers, 
but, as is so often the case, our own 
native ceremonies have been almost 
completely ignored, and with the 
honourable exeeption ot Pune A not 
a single reputable organ of the Press 
represented at the 
tasting 
rrade 


mongers’ 


was annual 
Mineral 
hekl at 


week 


conference of the 
Association Fizz 
Hall last 

The proceedings were opened by 
a brief speech from the President, in 


which he reviewed the achievements 


A BEVERAGE REPORT 


of the past and the prospects for the 
future: he concluded by 
that M 


honour, 


announcing 
André Simon, th 
had 
delayed through a misunderstanding 
but a 
received 


yueast oft 


unfortunately been 


telephone message just 
from the Geological 
Museum gave assurance that he 
would be with them in time for the 
rf the 


ing then commenced. Space does 


} 


The business meet 


banquet 
not permit of a full description of 
the quaint, old-world ceremor 

employed in this serious matter of 


but for the benefit 


4 


mineral-tasting 
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of gastronomes the world over we 
append a summary of the experts’ 
reports 
Soda-Water. A disastrous year 
the unprecedented drought, 
coupled with the shortage of whisky, 
has brought many producers to the 
of bankruptcy. None will be 
od as a vintage this year. 
Lemonade, Less affected by the 
dry summer, but this year’s yield is 


verge 


ship} 


below average both in quantity and 
juality. Most of the samples offered 


were of the light 
picnic 


earjy-maturing, 


type, suited only to the 
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uncritical palate of youth. A 
“Southend Pier premier cru” was 
an exception. 

in Palestine during the early part of 
the year have been reflected in a 
small yield, but quality is good on 
the whole, and several samples were 
surprisingly “big,” with rich 
bouquet, fine bright colour, plenty 
of gas and “marmalade,” as the 
experts term the fruity sediment in 
the bottle, These may well repay 
laying down. 

Ginger Beer. The ginger beer 
shippers have every reason for satis- 
faction. The ginger was in perfect 
condition at the vintage time—all 
samples were good and some very 
fine indeed. Easily the best was 
a “Schwartzmeerer Turm auslese, 
wachstum A. Ramsbottom,” a ginger 
beer of outstanding distinction. 
Immensely strong without violence, 
as the truly great always are, it has a 
glorious creamy head and the true 
ripe ginger flavour, without a sus- 
picion of that godt de savon which its 
detractors sometimes ascribe to it. 
A “Skegness feinste trockenbeeren ” 
from the famous Butlin cellars and 
a “Rugeley Doktor kellerabzug Pal- 
mer” also deserved most honourable 
mention. 

Cinger Ale. Vintage rather on 
the light side, but very plentiful 
and wonderfully clear, delicate and 
pétillant, with a charming prickly 
bouquet. A fortified ginger ale, 
shipped by Mafiana por la Mafana 
under the name of “Col de Cheval” 
was especially gratifying. 

Tonic Water. “Lemonade for 
boys, ginger ale for men, and tonic 
water for invalids.” So said Dr 
Johnson, but if the Great Cham 
were alive to-day he would have 
to reconsider his dictum. The fac 
tors that operated to ruin the soda 
water vintage have not affected, to 
anything like the same extent, the 
tonic-water blenders. One or two 
of the samples offered were coarse 
and bitter, but most growers showed 
a welcome sense of the opportunity 
afforded them by the increased 
supplies of gin. 

Miscellaneous. In accordance 
with time-honoured custom cach 
taster was served with a single 
sample-bottle labelled “Sarsapar- 


ila,” but alas, it was empty 
Waving fields of macaroni and ver- 
micelli now cover the countryside 
where once the ripening sarsapar- 
illa berries perfumed the air, and 
this fine old liquor, which bright- 
ened the tables and gladdened 
the hearts of our grandparents, is 
now no more than a memory. Un- 
fortunately, with the devaluation of 
the pound, it seems that American 
cream soda may well go the same 
way, and our cellars will be the 
poorer for it, A few samples of 
cherry ciderette were available, but 
this once-popular drink attracts but 
small demand in these post-war 
years of austerity. A “Chiteau 
Margate,” chAteau-bottled, was far 
from despicable. 


A few notes on the banquet 
which concluded the meeting may 
be of interest to gourmets. The 
soup, & mock mock-turtle, was 
accompanied of course by a ginger 


ale, a minérale du pays, which 
matched it to perfection. With the 
fish, Poisson Frit 4 U Anglaise, (i.c., 
served en journal, with vinegar and 
chips) came a very fine lemonade, 
an Epsom Downs extra sec, 1927. 
The entrée was a disappointment. 
According to the menu it was to have 
been a Bonus Ration “ Surprise” 
4 la M.o.F., but to everyone's regret 
it failed to materialize; the guests, 
however, could console themselves 
richly with the superb ginger beer, 
a 1911 cuede, served in its original 
stone bottles. The sweet (prunes 
and custard) was fittingly accom. 
panied by an interesting little pine. 
apple fizz; and when the tables had 
been cleared and the coffee-essence 
served there was brought in the 
pride of the Association, the magni- 
ficent raspberry vinegar which has 
lain maturing in their cellars for 
longer than the oldest member can 
tell. A great and appropriate end to 
& great occasion. 











Gonzales 


F John Cavanagh, champion 

fives-player, the Examiner of 
February 7, 1819, said: “His eye 
was certain, his hand fatal, 
presence of mind complete. He saw 
the whole game, and played it; took 
instant advantage of his acversary’s 
weakness, and recovered balls, as if 


hia 


by a miracle, that every one gave 
for lost 

It is a ringing tribute, and I 
should like to say much the same 
thing about Richard Gonzalos, Jack 
Kramer, Francisco Segura and 
Frank Parker, though | doubt if the 
Eraminer (or even Hazlitt’ who 
quotes the piece) could adequately 
have what 


deacribed happens 


when four such giants go clashing 
into battle on either side of a tennis 


net. The mystery is that the en- 
counter does not become one long, 
unbroken rally 
word for 


im possible 


There is only one 
kind of 


this tennis: 


Here is Segura hooking a ball 
out of the floodlit air eight feet above 
his head and whipping it at Kramer's 
shins; Kramer, moving. slightly 
faster than light, thrashes it back, 
apparently through the net 
official intervenes, 


but no 
know it 
must have been over; in fact it has 
already been volleyed back again off 
Segura’s backhand, and Parker has 
chopped it out of the 


reach of Gonzales, who nevertheless 


sO We 


obliquely 


sends it steaming at Kramer's head; 
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COURTS OF THE EVENING 


Professional [ennis at Wembiey 


it is quite unplayable, but Kramer 
returns it to Segura, quite un-get- 
backable . . . yet Segura gets it back 
in a steep, sizzling drive, quite un 
get-uppable . . . yet Parker gete it 
up.... All four are within racket’s 
length of the net; they appear to 
have a ball each; whop! whack! 
chop! smash! And eight thousand 
throats utter a great exclamatory 
bellow of delight, exhilaration, 
despair, as Kramer rockets the ball 
a bare half-inch beyond the other 
pair’s base-line. “Thirty all,” re- 
marks the umpire in a detached 
donnish voice Bang! It is 
Gonzales’ service; it would kill an 
ox at a hundred feet; before the ball 
has crossed the net Kramer has 
decided just what to do with it; he 
does it; it is no surprise to Segura 
who has spent a full quarter of a 
second planning the perfect counter 
, stroke, a ferocious two-handed drive 
“which 

But enough. What it 
to is that I renounce tennis. I shall 
never play again. Never more will 
the summer afternoon echo to my 
confident ery of “Mine 
Oh, sorry, missed !"’ Those who used 
to throng around in rapt study of my 
pre-service gymnastics have clone so 
for the last time. I am not fit to 
the same recreation 
ground as a tennis-racket. These 
reactions are, of purely 
personal. Others who spent one or 
more of their Christmas evenings at 
the Empire Pool may feel stimulated 
to greater effort; may await with 
impatience the chance to introduce 
into their 


il 
1k Comes 


partner 


be seen on 


course, 


own play the eas 


brilliances of Segura, Parker, Gon- 
zales and Kramer—even though the 
only results may be a sprained back 
and longer and more gruelling 
searches in the shrubbery. Most of 
the assembly on this Bank Holiday 
Tuesday are here to study, to im- 
prove themselves. They are very 
serious about it, and when my 
thoughtless cough crashes into the 
arena during the awful hush of a 
match-point seven thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-nine of them 
flash me a glance of loathing and 
contempt. If they knew that I was 
smiling secretly they would lynch 
me 


I am smiling because just before 


Parker 


the first engagement (a mere single, 
in apéritif for the feast of the 
doubles) my eye was taken by a 
white cloud at the officials’ entrance 
which suddenly broke up into snowy 
and distributed itself 
about the court, proving to be the 
dress-shirts of the umpire and his 
eight linesmen. It is usual at 
Wembley for everything to be 


fragments 
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impeccably stage-managed, and for 
an evening occasion it is no doubt 
very proper to put the officers of the 
court into evening clothes; but, I'm 
sorry, I can’t help enjoying the idea 
of a man in a dinner-jacket squat- 
ting on top of a step-ladder murmur- 
ing numerals into a microphone, 
while eight more sit at strategic 
points with their black silk ankles 
demurely crossed. I almost ex- 
pected to see the players saunter on 
in tails, but their appearance was 
disappointingly conventional, even 
to the sunburnt legs. (It must be 
nice to work at something that 
keeps one’s tan up to holiday 
standard all the year round.) 

The court, in a way, is less con- 
ventional. The Empire Pool is the 
home of iwe hockey, and because 
expensively manufactured ice can- 
not be allowed to run down the plug- 


Segura 


hole it is covered for the present 
oceasion by a wooden floor of 
billiards-table green. I don't know 
what Segura thought of this. Tennis 
on a frozen bathing-pool must, | 
imagine, be something of a rarity at 
the Guayaquil Club in Ecuador 
where, beginning as a weakly ex- 
ball-boy (his vicious two-handed 
drive is a reminder of those days) he 


developed into the bandy, ebullient 
little atom of skill and good humour 
who now wins not only champion. 
ships but hearts. Segura has a warm 
chuckling droliness on the court 
The other three suggest that the 
world holds nothing but tennis 
Kramer taut, stiffly keen; Parker 
with his controlled, thoughtful move- 
ments; Gonzales lithe, beautiful, 
sulkily solemn An_ exhibition 
tennis-player need not be a talented 
comedian to raise a laugh: Segura, 
with his consciously fancy steps and 
his wry shrugs of semi-comic despair, 
raise] eight thousand with ease, 
more than once, and it seems a pity 
that the sporting temperament 
doesn't always permit such blithe 
acceptance of the fortanes of the 
gam. Gonzales, foot-faulted early 
in his single against Kramer, gave 
the lineaman a glare that must have 
taken all the starch out of his shirt 
front, and he never seemed to re- 
cover his temper entirely afterwards 
But even | can see that tennis 
worshippers do not expect to laugh 
very much. And the players ob 


vigusly cannot afford to. If they are 
to! fulfil their functions as profes- 


sional entertainers of a high and 
specialized order their eye must be 
certain, their hand fatal, 
presence of mind complete 

For a strenuous and 
racking job professional tennis- 
players are not inadequately re 
warded. It works out at about five 
hundred pounds an hour. I do not 
know what the celebrated Mr. John 
Cavanagh earned; he was, in any 


their 


nerve- 


case, a house-painter by profession 
and just played fives for fun; but 
Mr. Jack Kramer, in 1948, his 
second year of playing for profit, 
made one hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars. This may strike 


Kramer 


some of us—professional cricketers, 
for instance, or even professional 
house-painters—as a good deal of 
money {especially in dollars) for 
trouncing a rubber ball with a frame 
of stretched catgut, But of course 
he worked (played) just as hard for 
a long, long time for nothing; and 
now life can't be all roses. 
Consider what a mockery his Christ- 
mas must have been as he sniffed 
his meagre helping of pudding for 
traces of dangerous brandy, saw in 
every mouthful of turkey a threat to 
his base-line smash. Even Christ- 
mas Eve he spent soaring over the 
Atlantic with (as I like to think) 
Parker, Segura and Gonzales keep- 
ing him awake with their inter- 
minable inquests on last week's 
play. Then off they all rush to Paris 
on January 2, and back to Los 
Angeles a week later, with Sweden 
and Switzerland still to be fitted in 
somehow. It is a hard and restless 
life, with the shadow of the chronic 
double-fault looming over all. 

No wonder Gonzales, who at 
twenty-one should really be out and 
about having a good time instead of 
working his fingers to the bone, has 
stipulated a guaranteed fee of sixty 
thousand dollars for the present 
tour. He's weleome. They're all 
welcome. After watching them I 
shall want bigger money than that 
to get me on the courts again. 

J. B. Boorunoyp 


even 











AT THE PICTURES 
The Rocking Horse Winner—After Midnight 


TYPICAL remark, when The 
Rocking Horse Winner (Director : 
Antnoxy Peisster) is mentioned 
seems to be “ Yes, I read the story 
many years ago.” Even so, and 
even allowing for the fact that the 
theme of the story has been suffi- 
ciently described, I don't know 
that the average moviegoer will 
grasp at once, in this film, the 
connection between the rocking 
horse and ite young riler’s 
precognition of race results. 
Perhaps it's too long since | 
myself read the story; perhaps 
it is best that this should be a 
prepared and introduced effect. 
But it was a point that struck 
me about the film—-that not 
everybody would understand, 
until the elimactic scene in 
which the boy's riding of the 
horse becomes more and more 
frenzied, precisely why so much 
was being made of it. All the 
same, nobody is likely to be 
much exercised in mind about 
this, for the film is continuously 
interesting and often amusing 
though not as emotionally stir- 
ring as it might be. It is easy to 
watch with detachment: it ia not for 
people who wish to “lose them. 
selves” in passionate concern for the 
characters. That climactic scene is 
worked up with all the resources of 
the camera and the sound-track in 
. creacendo: the emotional 
tension at the high spot of it 
should be extreme; but I 
rather think one is too busy 
observing how skilfully it is 
being done to feel very sym 
pathetic the 


who is driving his nerves to 


towards bov 
destroy him, or towards the 
mother who realizes too late 
what is wrong 

To please the censor the 
ending had to be made 
softer and more obvious: he 
couldn't allow eighty thou- 
sand pounds won by gamb 
ling to lie around without 
that it 
was to be used for a good 
Does this soften the 


an announcement 


purpose 


story in retrospect? I don’t think 
so. The film remains a good, quite 
unusual piece of work, with much 
good playing from an accomplished 
cast, fine photography and all (so 
they say—I forget) 
original dialogue. 


Lawrence’s 


(The Rock 
Death Ride 
Joun Howarp 


Master Paul Davies 


In the middle of After Midnight 
(Director: Mrrewert Letsen) | 
thought how easy it would he to 
regard it as a sort of Edgar Wallace 
mystery transplanted, That stuff 
about getting important information 
from a cheerful man who is found 
shortly afterwards with a knife in 


Underground Movement 


Webster Carey Aras La 
Baron Rocco de Cre ffi Francs Le 
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his back, that stuff about the hero's 
being just missed by a falling pot- 
plant as he goes out of a gateway— 
a story with several such incidents 
is not easy to take seriously as an 
account of adventure in post-war 
Italy. I agree of course that it’s 
arguable whether an action-and- 
pursuit picture with ALaw Lapp in 
it is ever meant to be thought 
about at all; but this one does 
seem to take some trouble to 
establish its background and 
ite atmosphere, full of the sus- 
picion and hatred left by the 
war. The Italian palazzo with 
its decayed aristocrats, super- 
ficially far less fantastic than 
the similar establishment in 
Les Amanta de V érone, is some- 
how not nearly so convincing; 
I believe this is partly because 
the framework of a conven. 
tional mystery plot drains the 
life out of all it touches. After 
Midnight does not succeed in 
being more than an Alan Ladd 
action-and-pursuit picture, but 
it's quite a good one. I don't 
agree with those readers who 
take the view that a film's 
classification is all you need to 
know about it and that “Good 
of its kind” How 
often can one say “Good” without 
implying the rest of the phrase ¢ 


is derogatory. 


¥ 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
Che best film showing in London 
when this appears is almost certainly 
the Italian Bicycle Thieves, 
which I shall write about 
later Most noteworthy of 
the latest releases is Under 
Capricorn (19/10/49), which 
in spite of dull spots is 
remarkably entertaining. 
Earlier that may 
come your way are The Set- 
Up (13/7/49), a boxing film, 
harsh but excellently made; 
You Can't Here 
(28/9/49), which is very funny 
though it has a crude climax ; 
and Any Number Can Play 
(2/11/49), tremendously effi- 
cient entertainment about 
the life of an 
gambler 
Ricuarp MALLetr 


ones 


Slee Pp 


expensive 
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SHIRE YEARLING 
ANE-CREST of empery 
arching in marching 

muscled measure 

of the curb-trained tread ; 
high head of heraldry, 

of reabn-daunting helm-vaunt, 
with gleam in treasure 

from the sun's hand shed: 
hue of honey 

is the mane’s brassed mould, 
copper of chestnut 

breast and side; 
satin-miened, damascened 

with rippled gold, 
dances he, prances 

in peerless pride. 


Springald stallion 

of regal stride; eagle-ceyed 
scion of sires 

of blood-true breed, 
born to dominion, 

thewed and sinewed 
sovereign of the shires, 

stem of stalwart seed: 
stately the gait 

of his princeling pace; 
liege to his fathers, 

kinged as they, 
meritor, inheritor 

of royal race, 
he gives as gage of lineage 

his dauntless day. 


a a 


R.A.S.C. MESS 
"B= what's wrong with the old 
piano?” 

‘Well, sir, as you know, it 
needed tuning, so I thought we'd 
save expenses and do it ourselves.” 

“You what?” 

“Well, sir, I took one of the 
Workshops’ fitters over to it just 
now, but it hasn’t improved. He 
hasn't really got the right tools for 
the job, as it were.” 

“What did you do to it?” 

“Well, sir, first of all we traced 
the wiring system. Apart from one 
wire it seemed O.K., and we put a 
new wire in. We only had thick 
copper, and the effect wasn’t as 
good as before, but we had to use 
the kit we had.” 

“And then?” 

“Well, Jones thought the clutch 
pedal thing wasn’t tying up pro- 
perly, so he screwed out a few 
































































































































“At the pictures they makg it go backwards.” 


nuts and the whole harp-shaped 
effort fell on to his face. One of the 
bolts rolled between the floor boards 
so we had to replace it with a slightly 
larger one. When the harp-shaped 
effort was back on, the clutch-pedal 
moved thé keyboard up and down 
nicely but the replacement bolt kept 
filing away at one of the strings 
that later broke... Then we called 
in Wright, because he’s musical 

he plays the saxophone in a dance 
band in Camden Town—and Jones 
was balancing himself on the side 
of the piano to get a grip on the 
castellated nuts at the bottom end 
of the longest wires when he kicked 

9 


away that wooden strut affair, and 
the whole bonnet—top, I mean~— 
flattened him inside. He wasn't 
awfully keen to go on with the job, 
so we thought a new piano would be 
best. . .” 


a a 


Specialist 


A medicel journal recently publiahe:t 
a paper by Dr. W. Russell Brain in which 
he states that a great many fanious 
authors were actually certifiable, 


Dr. Brain 

Thinks many writers insane, 
And, lest we should doubt it, 
Writes about it. W. K. H. 











rPREriDATion seized us when 
we found Mr. M. reading a 
pamphlet called ‘Organizing Your 
Office.” “Written by a man who 
was at school with me,” he ex- 
plained. “I’m lunehing with him 
to-morrow.” 

He turned over a few pages and 
read aloud: “‘Too much energy is 
dissipated at random.’” 

We murmured that it reminded 
us of bombs 

Mr. M. looked at us over the end 
of a ruler with which he was 
flattening his nose, and said: “We 
had better have a conference.” 

After a pause to show we 
had heard, we said that the new 
post girl was having a birthday. 
Doris 

“Tan't she...” 

We said she wondered if we'd 
go and eat a piece of cake with her 
at tea-time. And of course Mr. F. 
and Miss E. 

“Doris? Isn't she the one who 
found the whole of Monday morn- 
ing’s post and went out and put it 
into «& pillar-box ¢” 

We begged him not to bring 
that up again. Mr. M. lookerl 
thoughtful. He whipped over a few 
more pages and read: “‘ Admoni- 
tion can be admin. 
istered at such a time and in such 
a way as to give rise to no feeling of 
hurt and yet serve to redress the 
wrongs which made it necessary.” 

We asked, 
what necessary ¢ 

“Here, you'd better read it 
yourself,” said Mr. M., pushing his 
little 


even reproof 


confusedly, made 


nasty pamphlet into our 


handa 
« . - > 


Mr. F. had not been seen since 
lunch-time, and Doris had handed 
round second slices of cake when he 
appeared. The party was taking 
¢ in his room, and the fact that 
no one had remembered to mention 
this to him struck three consciences 


Three 


plac 


simultaneously anxious 


hands stretched out to pour his cup 
of tea; and it was then that Mr. M., 


wagging his head, said 
much 


“Ah! ‘Too 


energy is dissipated at 
on 


random 


AT RANDOM 


We looked round sharply and 
knocked the hot-water jug into th: 
In-tray. 

Through some good work with 
two dusters and a wad of blotting 
paper one could hear Mr. M. still 
intoning: “‘The vasence of effi 
ciency is that every job should be 
the responsibility of one particular 
person.” For 
tinued, more normally the—er 
the morning post % 

We looked round madly for 
something else we could knock into 
something. But Miss E. had already 
taken a-deep breath and was asking 
what, after a night of raging tooth 
ache, one could do but go to the 
dentist's. 

Mr. F. 
into a state of semi-consciousness 
his eyes fixed on the ceiling, but at 
this point he revived sufficiently to 
mutter: “Very lucky if you find he 
can attend to you.” 


instance,” he con 


appeared to have gon 


“The postman pushed it through 
the door,” said Miss E The care 
taker picked it up and put it on my 
table.” 

Mr. M. that no 
specific occasion was in his mind 

“It's in said Miss E 
“{ have gone into the whole thing 
The cleaner moved it on to the 
other table while she dusted. Then 
the window-cleaner came and she 
asked him to help her 
cobweb.” 


assured her 


mine, 


reach 1 


asked what she had 

had against that particular on 
“Between them they broke an 

electric light bulb 
“Tt, tt, random 
“Into atoms 


Someone 


said Mr. M 
So they dusted 
the glass out of the envelopes and 
put all the post into a tidy heap in 
one of the trays Only it was the 
Out-tray,” she ended rather breath 
leasly. 

“H 
Mr. M 

“I am,” said Miss E 
having a tooth out 


one person began 


Doris looked as though she was 
going to burst into tears. Mr. F 
suddenly took his eyes down from 
the ceiling and said 


Last week 


end I was staying with a distin 


guished Professor of Astrophysics.’ 
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There was a pause for this 
impressive fact to be digested. 

“On his desk” (Mr. F.’s eyes 
had gone back heavenward) “I saw 
two written columns of 
figures headed ‘ Random Numbers.’” 

We asked why on earth. 

‘He said they were very useful 
for calculating random errors.” 

We could only repeat, stupidly, 
his last two words. 
Mr. M. put down his cup and 

Very interesting 


neatly 


said I suppose 
What does he 
deduce from his calculations?” 
Probably the movements of 

fixed stars,” said Mr. F 

Miss E. said agitatedly that 
stars didn’t make errors, they went 
in paths 


one might apply . 


I believe the more you study 
the order the more confusion you 
find,” said Mr, F. serenely. “Still, 
they muddle along.” 

We asked rather nervously if he 
meant that fixed stars were wander- 
ing about the sky at random; and 
idiotically murmured again that it 
re minde d us of bombs. 

Doris said in an unexpected 
squeak: ‘* Bomba ?”’ 

It was explained that the child 
was only eight in 1940: everyone 
was looking at her with compassion 
when a head came round the door, 
and it and Mr. M 

Ah! 

That 

the head 


Phere 's 


said together 


lunch to-morrow,” said 
“Sorry, is it a party! 
been a bit of a muddle. 
Could you do Friday instead? My 
ecretary’s methods .. .” 

Too much energy .. .’”” we 
began, sotto voce. 

This time it was Doris who, 
embarrassed by having lately been 
the centre of attenticn, contrived to 
pour the rest of the milk into the 
waste-paper basket. 

& a 
Sorry—No Permission 
ResTRICTIONS left, 
right 
Daily I find it clearer 
We might rename this present 


age 


restrictions 


 You-can't-do-that-there-era.” 














BUSMAN’S 


\ Y true.love cried from the pulsing wheel of an 
eastbound 73 

“Come, cast your cares to the winds of spring and take 
to the road with me. 

The wide world waita with its boundless scope, from 
Newington Green to Kew, 

And the London Passenger Transport Board has room 
on its books for you 

You shall feel the lure of the changeless East.as we head 
for the rising sun, 

And the Broadway Lights, and the wild Far West, at 
the Richmond end of the run, 

And | will crouch at the pulsing wheel while you keep 
watch in the stern, 

And never, oh never, we two shall part, so long as 
our love shall burn.” 


I donned my slacks and I curled my hair and I rose 
to my true-love’s bait. 

I slang on the pouch and I clipped on the dise (I was 
Number 12008). 

My true-love checked when the lights were red and 
spurred when the lights were green, 

And the months went on and the miles went by from 
Albion Road to Sheen 

My true-love spurred when the lights were green and 
checked when the lights were red, 

And all I saw of my true-love’s face was the back of 
my true love's head 
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PARADISE 
I called “Full up!” and I called “Hold tight!” and I 


called till my throat was dry, 
And never a sound could my true-love hear, nor ever 
a word reply 


Ye proud and confident brides-to-be who ride with your 
worshipping beaux 

To the Park or the Proms or the Palais de Danse—how 
little of life you know! 

The vows you make and the dreams you share and the 
thoughts you whispering tell, 

How would they sound if you hammered them out, 
like me, on the passengers’ bell ! 

I press it once for the bus to stop and twice for the bus 
to start, 

And it sounds (I hope) in my true-love's car as the cry 
of a faithful heart 

I stamp the deck with a sandalled heel, I rap on the 
severing pane 


And the sign conveys “I am here 


I am thine, so long 
as the stars remain 


That blissful pair on the top front seat with an ear 
half an inch from the mouth, 

They ‘re off to the place in the Kensington High where 
you ask about planes to the south. 

I wish them joy of the honeymoon trip that they plan 
in an audible voice 

It wouldn't appeal to my true-love and me 


after all, t 


but each, 

his { hoice 

A busman’'s holiday comes at last, with balm for the 
busman’s soul 

But ihe sun-kissed waves and the star-girt peaks were 

never the busman’s goal 

O rapturous day! — close-pressed, hands locked, from 
the gears and the pun h set free, 

We 


shall ride the world to the rainbow’s end 


on an eastbound 73 


ON 


FIRST LOOKING INTO 
WOOD'S ALGEBRA, BY LUND 


ESTERDAY 
Cross Road, I happened upon a fascinating volume 
Wood's Algebra, by Lund, (Fifteenth Edition, 1857) 


I might well have passed it by, for I have never 
had any 


in an obscure bookshop in Charing 


consuming indeterminate co- 
efficients and recurring series and so on, but the title 
intrigued me. I wanted to know how an Algebra 
admittedly Wood's could be by Lund. 

I opened the work and discovered an Advertisement 
To The Fifteenth Edition 
at once The 


verend r 


passion for 


rhis cleared the matter up 
the Advertisement was a 
Lund, and he, it appeared, had 
been responsible for this version of a standard Algebra 
by Dr. Wood, Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge 


author of 
certain Re 
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That, then, was that. But now my curiosity was 
further engaged, for I found that in the course of the 
Advertisement the Reverend Lund gratefully acknow- 
ledged the collaboration in the preparation of the 
present edition of no fewer than four other reverends. 
The Reverend Lund expressed his indebtedness to the 
Reverend J. R. Lunn, Fellow of St. John’s College; to 
the Reverend G. F. Reyner, “one of the most able and 
experienced Sadlerian Lecturers in the University”; to 
the Reverend J. C. Ebden, Fellow and Tutor of ‘Trinity 
Hall; and to the Reverend Ebden’s “deceased friend,” 
the Reverend R. B. Wildig, of Caius College. 

The book, then, it seemed to me, should more 
properly have been entitled Wood's Algebra, by Lund, 
Lunn, Reyner, Ebden, and Wildig. 

I stood meditating upon this. As I did so the 
yellowed front-papers turned slowly and I found 
myself staring at a name written on the fly-leaf. The 
name was (. Crofte. The ink was brown with age. 
The hand was unformed. It seemed that the inserip- 
tion had been laboriously made. 

And suddenly I felt within me the stirrings of 
indignation and compassion, O cruel, unfair! O 
monstrous regiment of scholars and divines thus set 
against poor C. Crofte! 

For a while I brooded darkly. But then I 
brightened as I contemplated the vast advance our 
teaching methods and our text-books have made since 
the days when poor C. Crofte was knitting his young 
brows over this tedious tome. What progress since then! 
For I am informed that in our schools to-day the aoqui- 


sition of knowledge is a process of unalloyed delight. 
Now IL began scornfully to turn the pages of the 


Algebra. I selected a problem at random. 
Prob. 6. 
Play! 

But no: 

—and in the first game A wins as much as he had and 

four shillings more... 

Pensively I turned the pages and chanced upon the 
following: 

Prob. 5. In how many trials may a person undertake, 
for an even wager, to throw an ace with a single die ? 

And: 

Prob. 52. A, B, C, D, E play together on the condition 
that he who loses shall give to all the rest as much as they 
have already 

A, B, C, D, E, my foot! I see clearly enough about 
the table a learned doctor and four reverends. 

But hold! Gaming is not enough. An attendant 
vice now shamelessly declares itself: 

Prob. 58. A and B drink from a cask of beer for 
2 hours, after which A falls asleep, and B drinks the 
remainder in 2 hours and 48 minutes; but if B had 
fallen asleep, and A had continued to drink, it would have 
taken him 4 hours and 40 minutes to finish the cask. In 
what time would each singly be able to finish the cask ? 

And again, incredibly enough, but I guarantee 
every word of it: 

Prob. 23. A steam-vessel leaves Oban for Staffa 
with a supply of whisky b above proof, sufficient for two 


I read: 
A and B engage together in play—— 
Some reverend, milksop game, no doubt. 
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“I've heard a rumour that, with just a little 
persuasion, you might consider letting your flat.” 


days’ consumption, provided it receive no addition to its 
crew. On arriving at Tobermory m of its passengers 
remain behind, but by reason of contrary winds its 
progress to Staffa the following morning is retarded, so 
that on its return to Oban it is with difficulty enabled to 
reach Iona by midnight. It here receives n additional 
passengers, and also p gallons of whisky d above proof. 
On an average each passenger dilutes his whisky with 
water till it is e below proof, and consumes q pints of the 
mixture daily 

Enough! There is no clear distinction here between 
passengers and crew, and I suspect that the difficulty 
the steam-vessel experienced in reaching Iona by mid- 
night had nothing at all to do with contrary winds. 
The doctor and the reverends seer a little confused, 
and no wonder. 

The Algebra gets better and better. The problems 
on page 474, for example, deal almost exclusively with 
lotteries, liquor, cards, and dice. . . . 


What was your end, C. Crofte! Drink or debt? 


* * # * + 


I have just been looking at my son's Algebra For 
Fifth Forms. The problems are entirely concerned 
with the relative salaries of Government officials, with 
the respective lengths of various pieces of string, with 
the areas of walls, with the values of chests of tea 
and bags of coffee. I have found no liquor stronger 
than milk, no whisper of cards, no faintest rattle of 
dice. 

Oh, what a declension, what a commentary is 
here! 











(/HEN Meeta comes to tea 
She moves into the room 
Like cherry bloom 
That sways ita delicacy on the air 
So white and fine 
That I must catch her face to 
mine 
To know that she is there, 
She is so rare. 


Loud ticks the cheerful clock. 

Our voices wind again 

The silken skein. 

Discarded days fall loose upon her 
knee 

Like fraying thread 

Or stitches dropped where parting 

made 
Sad break in friendship’s weave. 
She's here with me 


She moves invisibly. 

How did she come to lose 

Her soft black shoes? 

Her toes along the fender run in 
chase 

To catch the heat 

And curl it back to warm her feet. 


“The fact that it’s si 
ne-eighth end bas part of 


seven and 
The Time 
mimeleoen-forty 


of December fifteenth, 


x, folded inside the lining quite 
immaterial, Sif, umiess you can produce 


a yellow ticket with the appropriate 


wumeber .” 


BALLERINA TO TEA 


“A Vaprée-midi d'un faune” 


She sinks into her plac c 
With supple grace 


Now she is quite composed 

Her body is all warm 

A slender arm 

Drifts slowly upwards, like a dream 
ing swan 

With fingered beak 

To part the tresses on her cheek 

When this is three times done 

She preens her gown 


I pass a cup of tea 

“What darling cups!"’ she says 

“These summer sprays! 

Forget-me-not, and pink, moas rose, 
and rue; 

And look, my dear, 

Here's love-lies-bleeding, I declare! 

Why then—it's summer now 

For me and you! 


She has no greediness 
Her fingers lightly hold 
The white and gold 
Slow, lazy smiles 
corners start 
Her teeth do take 
A budding cherry from the cak« 
Its redness makes a part 
Of her red heart 


trom 


dimpled 


She speaks her fears to me 

And muses, “Where's my Art 

If Love should steal my heart 

I must myself from my own charms 
defend, 

Lest passions blind 

The inner eye that lights my mind 

Yet could I love a friend 

Unto the end. 


All suddenly she finds 
In this sage sentiment 
Much merriment 


Her upraised eves mock prayers to 


heaven throw 
She pulls a knot 
Of night-black hair about her thro 
And mimes the love-sick woe 
Of poor Pierrot 


The gust of laughter dies 
She shakes her hair all free 
And takes her tea 

The smile sinks slowly 


down into 


her cup 
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Her eyes are mild 

As any good and solemn child. 
She gravely drinks it up, 

Phe last sweet drop. 


A ewift transition now. 

“You've seen Fonteyn, my dear? 

I've seen her near. 

Her feathered eyebrows full and 
dark arise 

And outward spring, 


Like some great bird upon the 
wing, 
Lifting the soft brown eyes 


In raised surprise.” 


(A sigh escapes her breath) 

“Her skin—a pale brown mesh. 

And yet the flesh 

Glows from within like polished 
ivory 

She moves like air 

In rise and fall with scarce a stir 

he dancing soul is she 

Of Poetry 


I think, ‘If I could touch 

My finger on her breast 

When she’s at rest 

She would fall open like an ivory 
fan 

All folds outspread. 

Then she would raise a regal head 

Draw herself in again 

A very queen.’” 


The mood may not be fought 

A flash of movement draws 

Che pointed toes 

In double are beneath the silken 
knees, 

With practised art 

She swirls the billows of the crimson 
skirt 

And rises, statuesque, 


'n arabesque 


Still life! 
Dangling her ballet shoes 
Dusty with use 


But she has gone. 


She trails her springtime out upon 
the nivht 

I see her now 

rhe night-black 
brow 


hair, the snowy 


Phe crimson mouth. 
And rich delight. 


Red, white, 
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MAKING THE WHEELS GO ROUND 


HE museums of our 
fathers were strongly- 
D> built warehouses for 
{ and 


statues arrow 


after 


4 
oma 
heads, 


Westminster Abbey and before the 
Zoo in respectability. A morning in 
® museum was the proper prelude to 
an afternoon at the pantomime, like 


coming 


bread-and-butter before cake. Old 
hands at improving the young would 
look askance, and more than 
askance, at anything so frivolous, so 
risqué a8 a museum that contained 
aeroplanes, peep-shows and models 
that worked when you pressed the 
button, and where the young did not 
even need to save pennies to make 
the wheels go round 

The 


Science 


Gallery at the 
im A 

and the 
No magistrate attributes 


Children’s 
Museum funfair with 
} purpose aceent is on 
the fun 
juvenile delinquency to its influence, 
though the future roadhog, atom- 
bom ber maker of 


but unserviceable substitutes may 


and expensive 


The Science Museum 


get his first glimpse from it of 
what science can do. Schoolmasters 
feel benevolent towards it. Parents 
begin by relaxing as the work is 
done for them and then elbow in 
front of their charges at the model 
telephone exchange or X-ray appa 
ratus. What the young like, we 
ean confidently report, is turning 
handles. As they whoop round they 
look not at the contents of the 
cases, and still leas at the labels, but 
at the sides, to find whether there 


CATHOOE RAY 


is a handle to turn or whet 

will have to go farther on. In tl 

older type of museum visitors were 

asked not to touch; here they are 

urged to. It is all very puzzling 
Much of the Gallery is historica 
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and the emphasis is on such things 
as the development of transport, 
communications and crafts. Here 
the pictures in the text-book come to 
life, with dioramas, peep-shows and 
working models. It is true that we 
did not see a single loose child 
looking at the more serious spec- 
tacles \ with 
traced the 


school notebooks 
evolution of 
lighting and one or two parents 
were towing their young systematic. 
illy round; but where attention was 
free it concentrated on the modern 
and the practical. Something you 
merely looked at, and anyway was 


solemnly 


gone for ever, had no charms. Clear 
as the historical displays were, 
something about their clean, bright 
lours and their simple-minded 
faith in progress seemed rather cold 
The Children’s Gallery is of 
course only one small part of the 
Colles the insidious appetizer 
which takes the reason captive and 


tion 


it also has the valuable 
child 


ures it on 


function of draining the 
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population into a sump and leaving 
the upper galleries free for the 
serious inquirers: the apprentices, 
the students at the South Kensing- 
ton Colleges, the foreigners. In 


mapy museums mysterious gangs of 


children shoot about between the 
cases: even in the remotest parts 
of the Victoria and Albert you will 
meet these gipsy bands, But here 
that is neatly taken care of. What 
children do stray into the main 
museum usually turn the handles in 
the locomotive section quite happily 
and peacefully, or hang, puzzled and 
impressed, over the railing of the 
giant pendulum which macabrely 
shows you the earth rotating as you 
watch. 

The ground-floor galleries are 

devoted to Power and 
Transport. The older 
machines have a pre- 
historic massiveness, 
rearing up from the 
floor with their heavy 
beams, black, squat 
boilers and vast wheels. 
The slices of brick wall that are 
worked into the exhibits recapture 
the grim ugliness of the early factory. 
Satanic in form, yet beneficent in 
action, they make a misleading con- 
trast with the compact, shining, 
modern power-units which can drive 
a bomber to obliterate a city. 

One of the most popular items in 
the Museum’s repertoire is the tele- 
vision demonstration. A notice out- 
side the room pathetically reminds 
visitors that the purpose is to 
illustrate ‘“‘the technical perform- 
ance of the present B.B.C. television 
service” and asks them to move 
along after the point has been made. 
Inside is a dense mass of visitors, 
many of them probably regulars 
from the district, watching the two 
receivers. On our visit we saw 
“Murder at Madame Tussaud’s” 
and can report that reception was 
perfect, even breathless. 

Upstairs is the Admiralty col- 
lection of ship models, moved from 


Somerset House; a gaily plumaged 
change from the metallic colours of 
most of the exhibits. Here you can 
trace the evolution of the sailing 
ship or just let your mind roam back 
through memories of Westward Ho ! 
and Treasure Island. Lashed along 
the outer edge of the narrow gallery 
are the winning Cambridge Boat of 
1934, and, opposite, the winning 
Oxford Boat of 1829, which looks 
like a birch-bark canoe in compari- 
son; its crew wore “Jerseys, black 
hats and black or blue handker- 
chiefs,” and must have resembled 
the chorus of Pinafore. 

One of the largest sections 
deals with telecommunications, from 
primitive needles, which waggled 
electrically in sympathy with wag- 
glers the other side of the hill, to 
a display celebrating the opening 
of the Sutton Coldfield transmitter. 
Here is the instrument which in 
1845 caught the Town Surveyor of 
Berkhamsted, who had committed 
a murder. Paddington received a 


message from Slough that a pas- 
senger disguised as a Quaker was in 
fact wanted for murder. On arrival 
he was followed and arrested and 


was subsequently convicted. This 
dramatic use of the new invention 
popularized the telegraph as the 
capture of Crippen did the wireless. 
There is also a double-needle tele- 
graph which was installed in the 
House of Commons in 1851. The 
machine had to conform to the 
architecture of the House and is 
embedded in a much-pinnacled and 
crocketed. kind of hat-stand. An 
attractive display is of submarine 


cable sections, standing up on end, 
all coloured and delicate and looking 
like Indo-Chinese temples. We also 
saw a radio-telephone exchange of 
the kind which helped Montgomery's 
break-through in France. 

In other galleries we saw textile 
machinery, with a spinning- -wheel 
that is used for demonstration, an 
oscillograph, by whieh any passer-by 
can investigate for himself some of 
the arcana of atomic physics, a dis- 
play on the manufacture of plastics, 
printing presses, meteorological in- 
struments, clocks, metallurgy and 
the preparation of coal-gas. In 
the rough, untutored view of 
Mr. Punch’s Correspondent there is 
a good deal of Pure and Applied 
Physics and Engineering, but a 
tapering off as other sciences are 
approached. Iv is not, in fact, quite 
as inclusive a collection as the name 
of “Seience Museum" might sug- 
gest. There is no Biology 
Medicine; you see the weapon but 
not the cure. Agriculture rather 
fades out. The social sciences also 
are omitted, so that the picture of 
man given to the young is a bit 
lopsided. 

Tottering under our load of in- 
formation, molecules jostling with 
neutrons, volts with foot-pounds in 
our ill- instructed minds, we re- 
turned from the rarefied upper 
galleries to our own level: down into 
the basement with the kiddies and 
the side-shows. The door opened 
before we got to it; the burglar- 
alarm buzzed as we stretched out 
our hand to the safe; we giggled into 
the mouthpiece and saw the sounds 
of our voice translated into waves; 
fighting our way through the eager 
crowds of our juniors with all the 
ferocity of our greater years we 
bent matter to our will and, unlike 
the matter we try to discipline at 
home, matter obeyed. 

R. G. G. Price 











I OW many readers, I wonder, 

can say off-hand in what work 
of fiction Ned Land appears! Ned 
was a Canadian of course and a 
harpooner by profession; and what 
I chiefly remember about him now 
(for it ia a long time since I read 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the 
Sea) is a remark he let fall on the 
subject of sharks. “The shark,” 
said Ned (I quote from memory), 
“is an awkward fish. He has to turn 
over on his back before he can 
nab you.” 

What put Ned Land into my 
mind was an advertisement I saw in 
The Times the other day, as follows: 

“CovontaL DiveLorment Cor- 
PORATION requires a FisHeRMAN for 


SKILLED IN SKINNING 


West Arnica, experienced in tropi- 
eal shark-fishing with nets 
long lines with chain snoods; also 
skilled in skinning, fleshing, curing 
of skins, net-making, 
preservation of gear.” 

Ned Land of course was not in 
the least afraid of sharks. Tut a 
harpoon in his hand, fit him out 
with one of Captain Nemo’s self- 
contained diving-dresses, and he 
would walk up to any shark you 
liked and look it straight in the 
eye 


and 


fixing and 


Without seeking to emulate the 
Canadian's peculiar sang-froid, I felt 
that I was fully equal to encounter- 
ing one of the ugly elasmobranchs at 
the end of a long line. The more I 
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looked at the advertisement the 
more intriguing it appeared. At last 
I put on my hat and made my 
way to the offices of the Colonial 
Development Corporation in Dover 
Street, W.1. It was not that I was 
dissatisfied with the job TI had 
already; but I thought I should like 
a change 

The commissionaire at Dover 
Street directed me to a door marked 
“Private.” I knocked and went in. 
“I've come about that shark- 
fishing job,” I said. 

I am pleased to record that the 
Corporation made no attempt to 
temporize or to shuffle me on to 
another department. The man 


whose office I had entered simply 
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closed the file he had been reading, 
selected another from a metal 
cabinet, seated me courteously at a 
little distance from him and, after 
indicating that I was at liberty to 
consume any tobaceo I might have 
about my person, asked me what 
experience I had of shark-fishing. 

“Not a great deal,” I said 
modestly, “but I would propose, if 
appointed to the post, to catch them 
on the end of long lines with chain 
snoods.” 

“Chain how much!” said my 
interviewer rather abruptly. 

“I should also,” I said, “intro- 
duce an element of surprise by an 
occasional use of the net.” 

The Corporation man looked at 
me carefully, and then read some- 
thing in his file for rather a long 
time. Presently he looked up and 
said: “What would you use for 
bait?” 

An acquaintance with the works 
of R. M. Ballantyne enabled me to 
answer like a flash: “Salt pork.” 

“H’'m,” he said. “Salt pork, 
eh?” 

* Precisely.” 

“Not fresh pork?” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

There was a short pause. “Of 
course,” I said, lighting a cigarette 
and absent-mindedly placing it be- 
hind my ear, “if nets are used the 
question of bait does not arise.” 

“No,” he said. “What kind of 
a net would you employ?” 

“A very strong one. Now, as 
regards fleshing and skinning— 

’ “Your hair's on fire,” he said. 

We put it out with the help of a 
bucket of sand. Disconcerting as 
the incident was, it yet did some- 
thing to put the interview on a less 
formal footing. After a few witty 
exchanges on the subject of free 
wigs he put his file away, drew his 
chair closer to mine and said: “ Well, 
look here, old boy: about this shark 
business. I may as well tell you that 
I've never seen a shark in my life.” 

“Not even in the City?” 

While he was laughing at this 
mot I sat smiling calmly and waiting 
for him to regain control of himself. 
I felt I was now in full command of 
the situation. Eventually, pulling 
himself together, he said: “Well, 





“Could we bave 


now, old man, tell me frankly: are 
you any good at catching sharks ?"’ 

“I wish I had a sovereign for 
every shark I've caught,” I replied 
coolly. 

“Pretty expert, eh?” 

} “You might say 
suppose.” 

“I do say that, dash it,” he said 
warmly. “You're too modest, old 
boy. Er—skin "em pretty well, too, 
of course?” 

“You may take it,” I replied, 
“that I am not altogether unskilled 
in the art of shark-skinning.” 

He laughed again at that 
he was a much more risible man 
than I had at first supposed. “ Not 
altogether unskilled, eh?” he said. 
“That's a good one! Well, I don’t 
see that we need look any further 
for the man to fill this post. Bit of 
bad luck for the sharks when you 
walked into this office, eh!” 

We both laughed a good deal 
over that one. 

“Seriously, though,” he said, “1 
wish you'd explain to me what these 
chain snood things are. I've been 
wondering about them ever since 
we inserted the advertisement.” 

“Well,” I said, 
simple device really. I believe it 
was the Phoenicians who invented it 
The chain,” I said, “is wound into a 
helical spiral with the links over- 
lapping, and attached transversely 
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that, I 


“it's a very 


our ball bach?” 


to the bight of the line, running 
under the fin-fouler and back over 
the eye-swivel of the threshing- 
gear. Then when the shark———” 

“T see!” he broke in eagerly. 
“The bight tightens round the 
cylinder, engaging the cogwheels in 
the standing part, and ite jaws 
automatically close on the salt 
pork! What an ingenious arrange- 
ment!” 

“T see you are an engineer your- 
self,” T said cautiously, 

“You flatter me,” he said, 
ringing a bell on his desk. “ But tell 
me one thing: supposing you used 
fresh pork, do you think the shark 
might take it—with a pinch of 
salt? Perkins,” he aaid to the com- 
missionaire who had enterod, “please 
show this gentleman out. He has 
mistaken this building for the 
Ministry of Food.” 

I took my hat and left. The 
last I saw of him he was doubled 
up over his desk and laughing like 
a hysterical dogfish. 

G. D. R. Davies 


a a 


The Carnivorous English 
Tue fact that it is apelt ¢ m 
has no significance for them; 
suavely they ask if one would care 
to have a little eamel-bear. 











TOLSTOY AND 
R. LAN MACKAY, the diarist, 


N has been relating a fascinating 
and valuable story about Tolstoy. 
It seems that when a very old man 
Tolstoy encountered Lianosoff, at 
time Premier of the White 
Russian republic set up in Lithuania 
in 1917. Lianosoff waa riding a 
bicycle; Tolstoy, intrigued, begged 
to be tanght to ride. Eventually he 
succeeded ; whereupon “he sat down 
on the ground and cried like a 
baby,” saying; “ ‘This is the only 
thing I have really mastered in my 
life.’ ” 

Mr. Mackay’s paragraph marks 
the first publication of the story, 
indicating that Lianosoff displayed 
unusual reticence. It is easy to see 
why. Tolstoy's remark, interpreted 
realistically, is pointless. I doubt 
very much whether he could ride 
without using his hands, and, until 
he could, any claim to mastery was 
presumptuous, 


Moreover, he must 
have known that beside his other 
accomplishments cycling was a 
trivial thing. Possibly he was fishing 
for a compliment, and when he said 
“this is the only thing I 
mastered” he was 
Lianosoff would reply 


now 


have 
hoping that 

“Oh, come 

How about War and Peace?” 
Lianosoff may have thought 
along these lines, and dismissed the 
story as an old man’s folly. If so, 
he misjudged the great novelist. 
Nothing more understandable 
than that he should be bowled over 
It 


seeTns A 


is 


emotionally by learning to cycle 
happens to us all It 
miracle that we can proceed on two 
wheels little more than an inch wide 
without toppling off; it is as though 
Mr. Shaw pointed out in his 
preface to Back to Methuselah) we 
had aequired some ‘strange sixth 
faculty; 


(as 


we are performing a feat 
which four hundred years ago might 
have led us to the stake 

These are the thoughts which 
We can 
the deeper, more 
mystical reflections which filled the 
mind of Tolstoy when at last he rode 
to the end of the street and back 
without falling 

Is it not therefore strange that 
the glamour of cycling has been so 


oceur to me, a journalist 


only guess at 


THE BICYCLE 


blown upon! I have before me a 
newspaper cutting which reports 
bleakly that a husband and wife 
have won a mixed road-trial of one 
hundred miles. That is all; there are 
no photographs, no interviews, no 
minute-by-minute description of the 
feat such as would have been given 
had they been victorious cricketers 
footballers, ice-skaters or speedway 
stars, 

Tolstoy would be vexed by this 
neglect ; so, in my smaller way, am I 
To us, this triumph of a man and 
wife is a grandly romantic thing, 
worthy to be recorded on sheets of 
brass and sealed in a time-proof 
vault. For it demonstrates 
happy humanity of the sport 
shows how far it as a 
romantic pastime for the sexes, all 
others, It all the 
brooding that wait for 
those pairs light- 
heartedly essay a mixed double or 
foursome, returning and 
dejected, the air heavy with recrim 
ination and lost illusion 
have never even contemplated such 
anti-climax, and for the simplest of 
reasons, There are no grades of skill 
in family cycling; success does not 
depend upon transient “form All 
you have to-do is keep your machine 
oiled and pumped, steer it carefully 
round corners and push the pedals 
There 
equivalent to a missed putt or a 
sliced return to a lob 

Yet the explanation the 
neglect of cycling is simple enough 
In modern parlance it la 
“glamour,” which has come to 
associated exclusively 


the 

it 
exceeds, 
is free from 
terrors 
hapless who 
weary 


{ velists 


as hard as you can is 


no 


ot 


ks 
be 
things 
beyond the reach of most of us, such 


with 


as harpooning fish at Cannes, open 
ing bazaars in the Shires and attend 
ing film premiéres. Anyone 
editors (who, after all, decide these 
things for us) evele 


reason 
can nobody 
wants to read about it 

Well 


l concede that cycling is 


& 
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no longer an aristocratic sport. I go 
further: to the popular mind cycling, 
whether for business or pleasure, 
definite lowering of 
Once a man’s income 
certain point he cycles 
only at the risk of his prestige, 
unless schoolmaster, a 
curate or a rural newspaper reporter 

three useful classes who can get 
away with it because the world 
acknowledges that to them cycling 
is not a whim but a necessity, 


connotes a 
social status. 
has passed a 
he 


is &@ 


if Tolstoy were still alive and 
cycling he would have made this 
diseovery for himself, and been sad- 
dened by it, as have other men before 
him, When the great C. P. Scott 
of The Manchester Guardian (who 
cycled to and from his work at all 
times and seasons) was stopped early 
one morning by a policeman, he had 
much ado to persuade him he was an 
honest man ; the policeman could not 
at first believe that anybody of so 
commanding a presence would cycle 
at that hour without some strongly 
discreditable reason, which it was 
An M.P. who 
discovers 
disadvantage Far from 
to his constituents 
the practice alienates 25 per cent 
of their 


his duty to unearth 


cycles to the House a 
similar 
endearing him 
votes, their reaction being 
that he cycles to the House because 
he afford a taxi, having 
squandered his salary on gambling 
or drink; their trust and support 
have been betrayed. 


cannot 


They are wrong; the policeman 
was wrong; editors are wrong; they 
are merely being snobbish; Tolstoy 
and I are right 
[am not without hope that this 

tale of Tolstoy may restore 
cycling prestige to its ancient level. 
Snobbery 


new 


depreciated its repute, 
After all, 
lolstoy’s name is a great one, and 
it will be strange if editors, police- 
men and constituents, reading the 
do not reflect “Well, if 


snobbery may enhance it 


story 


cycling was good enough for Tolstoy 


it’s good enough for me.’ 


& 


On Being Asked to Stay to Supper at a Monastery 


THEerRe could not lx 
To round the even 


lt 


I now 


old my hosts; fi 
remairne j t% 


”) 


in 


4 


8 


more delightful way 


g off 


w having come to pray 


ff B.A. Y 
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AT THE PANTOMIME 


Little Miss Muffet (Casvxo)— Puss in Boots (Pattapium) 
Treasure Island (Fortunn) 


HE more closely pantomime 

resembles a grandiose variety bill 
thinly disguised in traditional wrap- 
ping the more important it is for 
children’s interests still to be ob- 
served. Romantic sugar must be 
sparingly used. Slapstick must be 
generous. Funny men must be really 
funny. And at the centre of the 
revels is needed the kind of favourite 
uncle to make children feel at home. 
On all these counts Mr. Emite 
Lrrrier’s Little Miss Muffet can be 
called a winner. Somewhere between 
Danny Kaye and Tudor Bess, our 
old friend Ricnarp Murpocs holds 
the balance acceptably as that ripe 
old pretender Queen Hysteria. 
CaroLe Lynn, Miss Muffet, and 
Pat Krirxwoop, Tommy Tucker 
(guest artist from another rhyme) 
lightly provide a seasonable frame. 
And as for the variety, this is liberal 
indeed. Tae Carrot Broruers’ 
exchanges of cream slosh are up to 


te! fir’ 


(Puse in Boots 


Man or Mouse? 
Colin—Miss Berry Franxiss ; Miffine 


Mea. Tomauy 
Tamper ; Puss in Bootse—Miss Zon Gai. 


Olympic standards, and when they 
unmask their battery of wind 
instruments their salvoes are as 
masterly as they are comic. Another 
rather great man is A. Rosts, who, 
fortified by a scarlet wig, produces 
from a tattered overcoat enough 
objects to stock a general store, with 
particular reference to bananas. In 
addition there are Les Trors 
Dargsco, extremely nimble acro- 
batic dancers, Tue Briants, in- 
spired knockabouts, and Norman 
Ca.ey, who gives a backwoods peer 
a new and wonderful laugh. Tue 
Tourer Gris and Tae Terry 
JUVENILES, very well dressed, make 
up this considerable human sum; 
but the star who steals the show is a 
plump terrier, mounted first on a 
small ball, then on a much bigger 
ball, and finally on a ball the size of 
my study, all of which he propels 
round the stage, quite alone. A 
prodigious artist. 

The whole evening is notably 
ungarish. The eighteenth-century 
backcloths by “Praysne” 
delight, and a brace of impressive 
transformation-scenes, one in hon 
our of Princess Elizabeth, reminds us 

that magic is on tap 


aro a 


Too much of Puss in 
Boots, which goes in fairly 
successfully for spectacle, 
seems to me directed at 
the treacly sort of adult 
Kings’ rhapsodies are not 
for the sharper minds of 
children. At the same time 
its rich confectionery is 
studded with a number of 
good plums. In their own 
special line of mock-heroic 
song (amplified records 
doing all the work) Tur 
BERNARD Brorders are 
tremendous; their rags of 
an Italian opera star and of 
a break-neck American 
ditty provide some of the 
evening's best moments 
This is satiric mime of a 
high order. At, Goxpon's 
Docs make a_ pleasant 
change from other animal 
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Love Me, Love My Dog 


Little Tommy Tucker—Miss Pat 

Kreewoop ; Queen Hysteria—Ma, 

Ricsarp Mvurpocr; Nino, the 
Queen's Dog—Hiserr 


turns because they are trained to 
disobey Au Gorpon. And although 
unconventional in script Grorar 
Prentice’s Panch-and-Judy is a 
spirited set-to, Grorer and Tim 
D’'Ormonpoe perform miractes on 
abbreviated bicycles, the BoLtana 
Ivanko Four fling a lady around as 
if she were a sack of flour, and the 
chorus is slick and attractive. Mr. 
Tommy Troxper presides in barrow- 
boy manner to the hearty satisfac. 
tion of the young, and Miss Berry 
Franxxiss and Miss Zon Gat. gal- 
lantly look after the demands of 
panto proper. Tho eye is often 
dazzled here, but the pace and sure 
taste of Miss Muffet are absent. 


Treasure Island 1 can see again 
and again, and this year Mr. DonaLp 
Wotrrr makes a Silver clever and 
curdling. In Mr. Rearatp Lono’s 
production there is a téndenecy to 
spoof, which is a pity, but on the 
whole the story comes over well, and 
Mr. Tristan Rawson, Mr. Microw 
Rosmer and Mr. Micnar. Goprrey 
are the very men for a stockade. 

Eric Keown 
Recommended 


Love's Larnovn's Lost—New— 
Charming productionin Old Vic repertory. 

Castin om Tee Ain-—Adelphi— 
Polished fooling by Jack Buchanan and 
Coral Browne 











dae first thing I did as I revisited 
Durramore was to ask after that 
fine old sportaman, my friend Percy 


I had not 
I asked after him in the 
near to which he lives, and 
the man that I chose to ask was 
luckily chosen 


Porter, whom 


some yours 


seen for 


village 


for he was the man 
who happened to supply all informa- 
tion that might be needed by anyone 
in that district. I don't know if 
there is the equivalent of him in 
England; probably there is in every 
He had, 


Pe cupation 


country I believe, some 


that 
of giving useful information, but I 
don't know what it was rhe 
moment I saw his tall 


other besides 


form im 
the little street, poised reflectively 
wall, | felt he 
woukl be the man for the informa 
tion I needed And 
he was 

How is Mr. Per 
asked 


leaning against a 


sure enough 


Porter 





A CRIME STORY 


“Sure, he's grand 


answer. “Hale and hearty and out 
of prison 

“Why shoukin't he be 
prison?” I asked 

* Begob,” he said he shor 
in prison for all the rest of his 
And so he would have been 
crime had been a little les 

“A little leas?” I said 
you tell me how that can be 

“T could not he saicd For 
it’s a dry harsh day, as yo 
for yourself, and my tongue 
dry I can't talk 


1 can ser 


is that 


“Would Thady Maguire be able 


I asked hin 


he's the very n 


to reme ly that 
“Sure 
would be able to remedy it 
for many’s the time he 
And, if you doubt me, all y 
Thady Magui 


which is just beside you, an 


to do is go into 


him ‘Didn't you often save tl 


of Timmy O'Garagher 


came the 
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eriés. 


was about to die of thirst?’ As I was 
just about to do at this moment.” 

So we went into Thady Maguire's 
ind sat down at a small table: and, 
when Timmy O’Garagher was able 
to speak fluently, I asked him again 
ibout my friend Percy Porter, and 
he spoke 

Sure, he should have been 
in prison for life, he said. I'll 
what he did. It was 
during the emergency, when Ger- 
many and England was fighting, 
and a cruel lot of damage they did 
to one another 


tell you 


There was no stop 
ping them at all, and they went on 
Well, Mr. Porter 

of dinner in Dublin 
with a racing friend he had met, and 


ior years 


having a bi 


was 


when the dinner was over, his racing 


friend says to him “Is there any- 


we can do? Well, of course, 
lots of things you can do in 


but you know Mr. Porter 
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and it isn’t everything that would 
be exciting enough for him, nor for 
the other gentleman either, if you 
come to that. So they sat and 
thought for a bit, while the waiter 
was bringing the bill. And then 
Mr. Porter says to his friend “Shal! 
we go and pull down the flag from 
the German Legation?” “That 
would suit me very well,” said the 
racing gentleman. 

Well they goes out into the 
street, hell-bent to pull down the 
flag. And what should happen but 
they run right into a Pole who hap- 
pened to be in Dublin. And, 
whatever he was doing there, Mr. 
Porter knows him, and he says to 
him, “We are taking a walk after 
dinner, and we thought we'd pull 
down the flag on the German 
Legation. Would you care to come 
too?” 

“Sure, nothing I'd like better,” 
says the Pole. 

Do you know, they hadn't gone 
twenty yards when they met a Jew. 
And Mr. Porter knows him too. 
Sure, he knows everyone. And he 
says to him “We was thinking of 
pulling down the German flag that 
they have on the top of their 
legation. Would you care to come 
and lend a hand? And maybe we 
might burn the flag afterwards in 
Grafton Street.” 

And the Jew says the same as 
the Pole, that that would suit him 
very well. 

So along the four of them goes, 
and soon they comes to the German 
Legation, and there is the big black 
swastika on a white circle in the 
middle of a red flag, and it flapping 
away in the wind: and they begins 
to pull it down. 

Well, now, did you ever put a 
stick into a wasps’ nest? Maybe you 
never did. Or did you ever heave a 
rock at a hive of bees? Well, if you 
never did any of them sort of 
things you’ll not believe me when I 
tell you how the Guardai came 
swarming out. You never saw so 
many policemen in one place in 
your life. There must have been 
hundreds of them. And only that I 
don't like to exaggerate, I'd have 
said thousands, or tens of thousands 
And they all closed in on Mr. Porter 
and his racing friend and the Pole 


and the Jew, and takes them away 
to prison. And that is the only bed 
they got for that night. And, when 
morning came it was time to charge 
them, and an inspector of the 
Guardai came to take the details. 
And when everything was told to 
him he was so horrified and scarified 
that such a thing could have 
occurred in Ireland as to pull down 
the flag of a friendly power, that he 
dursen’t even put the charge on 
paper, and he says to Mr. Porter and 
the rest of them “You four bleck- 
guards, did you never hear that 
Ireland was always the island of 
saints? And you want to commit a 
crime that would blacken her face 
in the eyes of all the world. If you 
must do blackguardly acts like that 
why don’t you go and do them in 
England, or any other country that 
doesn't mind such blackguardisms ! 
Now get away out of this, for you're 
not fit to be in an Irish prison, where 
the best and greatest men have 
been.” And he pushes them out of 
the door. 

, Aye, Mr. Porter's well and 
hearty, but if he'd committed any 
less crime than that one he'd be 
locked up in prison now, the way 
you wouldn't see any more of him 

DuNsany 


COMPLAINT 


EAR RATE COLLECTOR, 
Yours to hand 
Of Mth ult.’ And may I say 
That your iniquiteus demand 
Is quite in vain? I cannot pay. 


Let it be mine, instead, to state 
My feelings when by chance | 
found 
Details of how you dissipate 
Your 16/- in the &. 


I cannot grudge five bob for schools; 
I shall consistently uphold 

The halfpenny for workmen's tools, 
The 4}d. for the old. 


No criticism shall be made 
Of road repairs at one and three; 
The sixpence for the Fire Brigade 
Seems singularly cheap to me. 


Causes like these deserve all praise. 
In fact, whichever way one looks, 
A single fault alone dismays: 
You do not spend enough on books. 


Eightpence for libraries! ... A sum 
So wholly dismal must incur, 
I fear, the deepest odium. 
Who duns should also read, dear 
Sir. 











“And now, aving selected at random a gentleman from the baudience 


THE PEN OF MY 
MOTHER 


WROTE and asked my 
mother to send me the blue scarf 
she woukld find on the right-hand 
side of the 


home 


second drawer of my 
dreasing table 

She wrote back and said she had 
searched high and low in my ward 
robe but couldn't find a pink scarf 
anywhere found a 
pair of gloves kicking around in the 
bottom which she remembered very 
well were given to me by Aunt Alice 


She said she 


two years ago, and it was really too 
bad of me. Aunt Alice had had a 
very hard life and had done a lot 
for the Dogs’ Home. She had also 
found my school scarf which she was 


sending in case it would do. Sh 
was glad I was being sensible at last 
about wool. She herself wore more 
in the summer than I did in the 
winter, but if | was determined to 
kill myself then she supposed there 
was really nothing she could do 
about it. 

I returned the school scarf and 
I was afraid it wasn't 
I wanted. The one | 
like her to send was on the 


said 
what 


quite 
would 
right 
hand side of the second drawer of 
my dressing table 

I had a parcel by return con 
taining two pairs of bed-socks. She 
said I would have a much better 
chance if only I kept my feet warn 
at night If 1 got chilblains she 


didn’t know what would happen 
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because I certainly wouldn't do any- 
thing about them. They would go 
septic and I would have to stay in 
bed and keep all pressure off them. 
Then | would starve. I couldn't 
hope to get into hospital with 
nurses so scarce, and anyway they ‘d 
laugh at me if I tried to get in with 
chilblains. So I should just lie 
there, getting weaker and weaker, 
simply because I had been silly and 
refused to wear bed-socks. 

| wrote back and said I was 
delighted about the bed-socks and 
would wear them every night. But 
would she look on the right-hand 
side of the second drawer of my 
dressing table and send me the blue 
scarf she would find? 

I had two letters by the same 
marked “Read this 
and the other “Read this 


p mt one 
first” 
second 
In the first she said she had been 
right through my dressing table and 
it confirmed her most awful fears 
Where I collected all my things 
Bottles and 
And all sorts of 
wisps of things that she hoped she 
wouldn't be dead in. No 
wonder I had a streaming cold and 
looked pinched and haunted every 
Mrs. Webb had 
said only the last time she saw me 
that I looked washed-out. Mrs 
Webb's daughter hadn’t had a cold 
for years 


she couldn't imagine. 
bottles and bottles. 


seen 


time I came home 


She couldn't find a green 
scarf anywhere. But she had found 
1 swimming certificate printed in 
gold and purple on a pink ground 
and presented to me by the Educa- 
tion Committee for swimming 
yards breast stroke 
when I was nine years old. She had 
framed it and put it in the hall. 

In the second letter she said 
she had suddenly remembered that 
during the war she had found an old 
scarf of mine and had used it to dim 
the light in the wash-house. It was 
now part of the dog’s bed. But it 
was blue, so it couldn't be the one I 


meant 


twe nty - five 


She was sending me two 
woollen vests, and if 1 didn’t wear 
through the winter it 
would be on my own head. The dog 
had rather chewed the scarf but she 
would send it if I wanted it. 


one all 


So I went out and bought one 
ld them to send the bill home 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


The Man Who Made the Trains Run to Time 

HOSE who look in Benito Mussolini's Memoirs, 

1942-1943 for the smooth flow of an ordered mind 
will naturally be disappointed. Since he was writing in 
decline, revenge and self-justification were his objects. 
He is constantly jumping aside to garble still further 
the inglorious beginnings of Fascism and to throw mud, 
supertiuously in most cases, at the beribboned gamblers 
who had been his particular confederates. These papers, 
which first appeared as articles in the Milan ‘Corriére 
della Sera” in the summer of 1944—their authorship a 
secret until the end of the series—are the story of a 
gross tragi-comedy seen in a distorting mirror, and to 
straighten the picture the reader has constantly to prod 
among the corrective notes of Mr. Raymond Klibansky, 
the McGill professor who has doggedly pursued the 
truth through a maze of masterly prevarication. This 
is rather a tedious process, but it has its reward in a 
better understanding of the workings of megalomania 
and Napoleon-worship in a political impresario of 
eccentric talent. To make it easier, Mr. Klibansky has 
translated the articles from the third person, in which 
they were written, into the first.- 

Mainly they deal with the defeaty which imme- 
idliately preceded the Duce’s ignominious sacking by the 
king and with the three months of captivity before the 
Luftwaffe whisked him off the Gran Sasso. Even he 


admits that at their final meeting the king told him he 
was the most hated man in Italy. 


Their relations had 
never been cordial, though Mussolini had continued to 
pay routine respects twice a week, in a bowler hat, and 
had permitted the king to play part-host when Hitler 
came visiting (at which the Fihrer took offence, feeling 
a trifle out of place in the Quirinal), That the king at 
length turned to Badoglio seemed to Mussolini the 
utmost treachery, and that Badoglio and the rest should 
have acquiesced filled him with gall, which spilled out 
in bitter memories of the shamelessness with which the 
Marshal had badgered him for honours and cash. Few 
of the boys, however, seem to have been slow at that. 

Arrived on the island of Ponza he was comforted to 
find it had also sheltered Nero’s mother in disgrace; 
and of course the comparison with Elba was flattering 
His greatest fear lay in being kidnapped by the Allies, 
in particular by the Americans; after his escape he 
wrote: “I thank the gods for having spared me the 
farce of a vociferous trial in Madison Square.” While 
at Ponza he read a life of Christ, which later was found 
to have the words “Just so!" scored triumphantly 
against the story of the betrayal. Goering sent a nice 
telegram, Hitler twenty-four volumes of Nietzche that 
cannot have been soothing reading for a tethered 
tyrant. But the Blackshirts left him severely alone, and 
he confessed that he hadn't a friend in the world. At 
the time his rescue from his mountain prison sounded 
an epic feat, and he himself makes it appear heroic, 
but from the account by the manageress of the hotel, 
given in an appendix, it may not have been so remark- 
able an operation. A whole Italian platoon ran away, 


not a shot was fired by the guards, and one of the first 
Germans to leave the gliders was a cameraman. In any 
case the Duce's gratitude was id. There is no 
mention of the Fascist Socialist Republic through which, 
thanks to the Germans, he was later able to revenge 
himself bloodily on those of the old gang who had not, 
like Grandi, hurried abroad for their health. 

No better instance of Mussolini's blame-shifting 
methods could be found than in a comparison between 
his account of the meeting that decided on the fateful 
Greek campaign (preparations for which were kept from 
Hitler as a retort to his own high-handedness over the 
Rumanian coup) and the official minutes included by 
Mr. Klibansky. Mussolini omits all mention of a 
typically cynical discussion on the need for bogus 
provocation, and also of Badoglio’s demand for twice as 
many troops. His story is as remarkable for its gaps 
as it is for its evocative phrases like “the Anglo-Saxon 
Masonic Forces” and “the plutocratic status quo.” 

A valuable appendix gives the impressions of 
Maugeri, the Italian admiral who escorted him to 
Ponza and La Maddalena, and to whom he spoke 
freely, bitterly criticizing Hitler for the Russian 
adventure and the Germans as a race for their inability 
to grasp the importance of the Mediterranean as a key 
to strategy. El Alamein was the tarning point, 
Rommel was pigheaded, British technical superiority 
on the sea and in the air had to be acknowledged. 

In another appendix the Archbishop of Milan 
recalls Mussolini's visit to him a few days before he was 
killed He describes significantly his surprise at 
finding “how scanty was the religious knowledge of a 
man who had tried to guide the destiny of Catholic 
Italy.” 

The chief interest of this book is obviously patho- 
logical. Its only durable importance is as a warning 
to those of short memory. Lord Curzon, who was 
often right, called Mussolini “that absurd man,” and 
not much in it would have been likely to make him 
alter his opinion Eric Keown 


“Dash it! Stopped again!” 











From a Deanery Drawing-room 


Dr. Inge’s Diary of a Dean will appeal to all lovers 
of ceclesiastical autobiography. Those of us who would 
not miss a single titbit of gossip from Convocation have 
no patience with complaints that while clerical trivia 
are charming in Trollope they become wearisome when 
reported first-hand. Here and there a conversation 
with the eminent may assist the historian, but that is 
not the main interest of the Dean's jottings. In an 
appendix are reprinted his Romanes and Rede Lectures, 
evidence of the solid foundation of that fame to which 
he so frequently refers. While no man ever advertised 
his faults so remorselessly—and there is plenty of 
ammunition here for his detractors—the touching and 
humble picture of his family life shows a side of him 
much more attractive than the one he has turned so 
obstinately to the public R. 6.6. P 


Dubious Diplomacy 

In essaying that difficult genre the political novel 
Mr. James Aldridge has taxed himself beyond his 
present powers, The Diplomat is far from convincing 
evidence of his familiarity with the conduct of affairs 
of state. He obviously knows a good deal about 
Persia, and he is acutely aware of the tension between 
London and Moscow, of which that land of oil and 
troubled waters is the actual or potential cause. But 
Lord Essex, the suave and wily ambassador sent forth 
to cope with the situation, is a synthetic figure, and 
MacGregor, his assistant on the mission only by 
accident, is, in his confused idealism, his 
recaleitrance and his negations, as baffling, if not as 
exasperating, to the reader as he was to his chief. It 
is the conflict two that makes the 
story, but the would hardly be sustained 


resented 


between these 


interest 


through seven hundred and twenty-eight pages were it 
not for the perpetual surprises occasioned by Mr 
Aldridge’s way with the English language. F.B 
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A Mirror For Farming 


Both Sides of the Road was 
a performance commanded by Mr. Sidney 

small who wanted “a book about 

In so far as this sumptuous volume fulfils its 
purpose it is delightful reading. It tours 
England from east to west and south to north, showing 
the physical features that have determined traditional 
types of farming, and it is not until you get to Devon- 
shire—where a snook is cocked at small mixed holdings 

that you realize the emergence of another apologist 
for ‘‘the industry” for whom little exists between the 
large-scale operator “hardly out of his car” and “the 
straw-sucking clodhopper 


The 


originally 


letterpress of 
Rogerson's bov. 
farming.’ 
original 


The propagandist sections 
might have been replaced by a chapter on poultry, 
which is omitted from an otherwise excellent survey of 
British stocks 
superb in their blues and greens but with some rather 
distressing reds—are unequal, but his inter-text black- 
and-white is uniformly good H. P. BE. 


Mr. Charles Tunnicliffe’s coloured prints 


Married Bliss 


Though Miss Pamela Hansford Johnson's novel, 
The Philistines, is written with some professional skill, 
its appeal is largely sentimental 


an ideal 


It is a love story with 
Everything of the heroine 
beforehand— her 


h sppy ending 
Gwen's life is known love for 
Clifford, her marriage to him, her daily existence with 
her “in-laws,” her girl friends, the war, the birth of her 
son, her husband's departures for the Middle East, and 
the inevitable emotional temptations which come with 
age. Most of this is competent enough so far as it goes; 
we have seen it in a hundred films and novelettes; but 
added to the 
unmistakable undercurrent of pretension 
implied, is a 


commonplace fabric of the story is an 
Gwen, it is 
superior’? woman who emotionally and 


mentally towers above her boorish husband and her 
but fails to 


wtion or the dialoyue. R. K 


friends: this is implicit in the narration 


convince in either the 


Books Reviewed Above 


Mussolini (Weidenfeld and 


IGll-34 The Very Rev 

The Bodley Head, 12/6). 

iney Rogerson; illustrated by 
ina, 21 

‘arnela Hansford Johnson 


(Michacl 


Other Recommended Books 
ubrey's Brief I 
rand Wart 


Edited by Oliver Lawson Dick. 
A fine big illustrated edition of the 
by John Aubrey, with a long 
author A “standard work" for 
ight for the ordinary reader 
ey Menen. (Chatto and Windus, 
charity, the theatre, politic 4, 
s quite divertingly riddled 


(Methuen, 4 
each ingeniously fitted 
concerned with life 


and amusing 


es, Jun 
graphs 


or narratiy 
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THE MAN ON THE ISLAND 


HE bus drew up to its stop with 

a delighted scream. The woman 
standing at the head of the queue 
raised her arm and addressed the 
conductor in a foreign accent. 
“Ringmer Road t” she asked. “Can 
It” She pointed her finger at the 
bus and added, in disparagement, 
With this?” 

The conductor took offence. 
“No,” he said, shortly, and rang his 
bell. 

“What number can I then!” 
the woman persisted. 

“Sorry, mate, never ‘eard of 
it,” the conductor dismissed her, 
unforgiving. 

She lifted her foot as if she were 
about to get on. 

“Not with this,” the conductor 
said firmly, and the bus went on and 
left her looking after it. 

The woman sitting with the man 
by the door of the bus looked out 
at her amusedly. “She sounds like 
that funny old thing at number 
twelve,” she reminded him. 

“What funny old thing!” 

“TL can never remember 
name. The one I call 
please.’ ”’ 

* Excuse please ¢”’ 

“Don’t you start doing it,” she 
told him. “It’s what I call her, 
that’s all. It’s what she says when 
she wants you to repeat something. 
‘Excuse please.’ Or ‘ Please.’ I sup- 
pose it’s the equivalent of * Bitte.’” 

Bitter?” 

“That's enough,” she concluded 
the discussion. There was silence 
Then, reflectively, she added: “1 
can never understand it. We tell 
each other to cheer up and go 
abroad, yet Piccadilly Cireus these 
days sounds exactly like Leipzig 
Fair.” 

It isn’t for nothing people come 
over here and live with us,” the man 
agreed. 

The woman rushed to the barri- 
cades. “‘What’s the matter with 
living with us?” she demanded. 

The man seemed bewildered. 
“Given the choice, I expect they'd 
rather stay in their own countries,” 
he explained. 

The woman held her lines firm. 
“Who's refusing them the choice?” 


her 
‘Excuse 


The man made a gesture of 
despair. 

The woman went cautiously 
over to the attack. “Come to that,” 
she advanced suspiciously, “who 
would be offering them this 
choice t” 

“T meant just 1F they were given 
the choice.” 

“They're not being given it?” 

te 

The bus shuddered. The 
woman's nostrils dilated with in- 
dignation. “It’s nice to think the 
Government willstop at something,” 
she breathed. 

“I don’t 
talking about.” 

“And that we needn't expect 
any night now to be wakened up by 


know what you're 








men with quiffs beating the doors 
down with rifle-butts and dragging 
us from our beds——” 

“ Please.” 

“to be offered round central 
Europe as choices for foreigners to 
ome here and live with.” 

The man looked at her coldly, 
He said, “I think you're very 
insular.” The bus pulled up again, 
this time subdued, and they got off 
and went walking away together. 


a a 


Popular Culture in the Antipodes 
“ A commanding site in Claude Road, 
Epsom, has been chosen for the National 
Women's Hospital, or the Obstetrical 
and Gy logical Hospital, as it is 
more commonly known.” 


“New Zealand Herald” 
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MRS. VENNER AND THE DCRAMA 


« ELL,” said Mrs. Venner, pad. 

ding into the flatiet with a set 
of clean curtains, “how ‘s the play 
getting on? You been at it a fort- 
night, haven't you?” 

I put Alice in Wonderland 
hastily behind me and assumed my 
shrewd, playwright’s expression, 

“I've made some notes,” I said, 

and described the characters.” 

“Oh, you don’t want to bother 
with that,” said Mrs. Venner, 
clambering on to a chair and 
wrenching out the curtain pole 
‘That Mr. Hepple I was telling you 
about wrote a play once, and he 
never described a thing. He just 
sat down and got on with the talking 
part. Nice big typewriter he had, 
too—you could hear the bell all over 
the house. But then of course he 
You 


might as well go in for it big if you're 


was more of a writer, really 


going in for it at all, mightn’t you?” 
“Yes.” 


might.” 


I said, “I suppose you 


“He used to do some bits in 
black and some bite in red. Proper 
used to turn out. Then 
he'd bring down what he'd done 


unl read it out to me, and I used to 


fancy it 


tell him where he'd gone wrong. If 


I didn't like it, he 


nobody would 


used to say, 
Have you described 
the heroine?” 

“Vea” I 


said “She is of 


medium height, with hair the colour 
of daffodil spathes kissed by the 
sun.” 

Mrs. Venner dropped one end of 
the curtain pole. 

“Her lithe young body 
on sternly, “and her eager 
trolled movements have a catlike 
quality that makes them fascinating 
to watch. Her voice is 
vibrant. She has more saroir-fair 
than Rupert 
together.” 

“Who 's Rupert and Daisy? 

“Two other characters 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Venner 
ping down backwards with her arms 
full of dusty curtains. “ Well, if you 
ask me, you're going to be dis 
appointed if ever it gets put on 
D’ you know for why? 

“No,” I said 


“Because it's ten to 


I went 


con 


low and 


and Daisy put 


step 


one the 
heroine will turn out to be a woman 
of forty-five, with a black wig, big 
feet and a smoker's cough. You ask 
Lucy. Them auditions is a proper 
carve-up. And you don’t want to 
eall that feller Rupert, either. Mr 


Hepple never called people Rupe rt 


You want to call him Nigel. Mr 
Hepple always said Nigel 

refined sort of name. He had a Nige! 
in his play. Bit of a rotter he turned 
out in the finish. He'd been making 
out to be a ‘tee all through, as 


Wits \ 








smarmy as you like, and the next 
thing you know he's the leader of 
this gang that’s been boring a hole 
under the Mint. I got the shock of 
Mr. Hepple liked Mervyn, 
Edmund, but he never 
had no Ruperts. If I was to open 
& programme and see Rupert I 
wouldn't half laugh, I'll tell you. 
What's the heroine’s name?” 
The leading lady,” I said with 

a trace of hauteur, “is called 
Gertrude 
Mrs. Venner shook her head. 

You know, if I was you,” she 

making for the door, “I'd 
make less notes and get on with the 
talking part, and see how you shape. 
Mr. Hepple never made a note in his 
life, and he was up to all the dodges 
Mr. Hepple was 


my life 


too, and 


said 


Got a nice steady 
living, and never no trouble. If that 
play of his had ever got put on it 
would have caused a proper sensa- 
tion, I don’t mind betting. You get 
on with the talking part, and let 
me know what happens. And as 
soon as you get in a mess just pop 
in and I'll give you a hand. I got 
no end of wrinkles off Mr. Hepple, 
und there's no sense in them lying 
ibout doing nothing, is there?” 

No,” I said 

Cheerio,” said Mrs. Venner. 
Cheerio,” I said, and groped 


ibout moodily for Alice. 
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An experienced smoker called Besulicu a ae it miaees it's such a 
Recorded at last: “ Now I've deauliew 


Tried every known kind Ki i friendly Bank! 
Of tobacco, I find 


Four Square Purple’s the one for yours treaulicu ! If you have hesitated 


to open a banking 
Four Square Purple is a blend of | He | ae ee 5 
j consider your affairs 

various Empire grown Virginia ¢ ‘ to be too small—re- 
member this: The West- 

minster Bank believes firmly 

that the real importance of 

any banking transaction is its importance to the custo- 





tobaccos, rolled and cut into discs 
each disc a blend in itself. Fine 


flavoured, cool and slow burning as | sid 
mer. The Bank's dealings with all who use its services 

only * curlies * can be. are in consequence characterised by a friendly con- 
THE SIX FOUR SQUARE BLENDS: sideration and a genuine desire to see things from the 


eg sa on pany poe mr ‘me | }| customer's point of view... which may, perhaps, be 


Mixture (Green), Disc Cut Curlies (Purple) and the reason why we are so often told that the Westminster 
Ready Rubbed Navy Cut (Brown) 4/1)d. oz. i ' 


Ask for your favourite by colour. is a friendly bank. ‘The Manager at any branch will be 
(in 1 ox. foil packets, 2 oz. and 4 ot. Vacwamn Tins) 


glad to tell you more about the Bank and its services 


FOUR SQUARE WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 














BRYLCREEM - Your tyre dealer . 


TO BE SURE.. is selling the 


famous INDIA 


RED RING 


There's never been a tyre like it for mileage, road- 
grip and sofi-riding qualities, 





makes a tidy dilerence to your hair 


Let Brylcreem look after your hair and you're bound to benefit — 
for Bryicreem gives your hair this double benetit. 

{1} Day-long smartness. (2) Lasting hair health. 
Besides setting the hair naturally, Bryicreem with its pure emulsified 
oils keeps the roots active and promotes natural hair growth. Dry 
Hair and Dandruff soon become things of the past when you 


Brylcreem your hair. Ask for Bryicreem, it gives hair life. i 
\, County Perfumery Co., Lid., Honeypot Lane, Stanmore, Middx. / } 
05/6 











KERFOOTS. 


una ome 


LOZENGES | 


{KUT 


based on the skill 
and experience of 
three generations 


[eb aroor — 


+ 


From your Chemist 


THOMAS KERFPOOT & CO. LTD. 
Vale of Bardsley . Lancashire 


as 


APPEARANCES COUNT— 
and the man who « sensitive ebout his 
baldness showld winit Peter A. leaia. 
maters of ficred Toupetsand Scalpettes 
that are perfect mmiuations of mature 
tevisible wader the closest scrutiny 


PETER A. ISAIA 
52, Great Marlborough Sc. London, W i 


Yf I “* FELT” 
SOMETHING HAD 
HAPPENED! 


— — 
THE PAIN HAD CONE! 
-** —— 


Teke « from me | sholl elweys heve 


Maclean Brand Stomach Powder 


Deer Sirs 


— 
i hewe olwoeye been @ wfferer from 
. After reading 


Thet dreedful pam has gone 
tam eet efretd of pote any mere, not while 
| have Maciean Brend Stomach Powder to 
head, end you con take it from me ! shell 
elwayt beve some by me 

Yours gretefully, VEL. (Mrs) 


woh tet ‘ i prene tor Mactean Brand 
Scomeach Powder are con, ng evidence of 
te efficacy in relieving Meartburn Flatulence 
Nautea and Scomach Prins due to Indigestion 


Waciean Brand Stomach Powder 
Price 1/8, 2/10 and 68 


Alve in Tablet Porm 
Maclean Brand Stomach Tadiets 
Price 1/8 & 2/10 and in 
Handy Pocket Pack 104. 


Cindy gemerme Uf segred 
‘LEX. C. MACLEAN 


‘ Tresen ting lhe ‘ Ae 
MAZDA-MELLOW 


= 
—SPhucrescent 


TH are proud to announce 

an entirely new Mazda 
fluorescent lamp — the latest 
step in their never-ending re- 
search to give you better light 
The wonderful new MAZDA- 
MELLOW lamp costs no more 
than ordinary fluorescent lamps 
and is at present available in 
5 ft. 80 watt size. It creates an 


Ia wf 


atmosphere of warm friend- 
liness, adds new charm to 
beauty, new luxury to furn- 
ishings, new delight to food 
and provides the perfect fin- 
ishing touch to any scheme 
of interior decoration 





Ask your local MAZDA dealer 
for full details or write BTH 
Lighting Advisory Service, Bridic 
Path, Watford, Tel: Watford 
7701/8 Londen Showroom, 
Crown House, Aldwych, W.C 2 
Tel: Temple Bar Sogo. Ext. 242 


the outshining light 


2. MAZDA LAMPS AND LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Pon 


0 THE BRITISH 


Mate nrc by BY in ehting 
TOP - ‘ 


THOMSON-HO' 


when doctor says 


‘burgundy you cannot 


do better than get 


KEYSTONE 


Australian 
Burgundy 


NOW 
ONLY 

11/6 flagon 
5/9 half flagon 


The good wine that makes every meal a banquet 


Bottled and guaranteed by Stephen Smith & ( Lt 
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RATTRAY’'S 
Sm ee 
\OLD GOWRIE ) 

eS 

TOBACCO 
Old Gowrie is an old- 
fashioned pressed V irginian 
tobacco selected with 
meticulous care and still 
prepared by hand by 
craftsmen who abhor haste 
and detest adulteration. It 
is admirably suited for 
those who accept their 
tobacco as one of the sub- 
stantial pleasures in life. 


stomer writes from 


i cw 
SURBITON— 


| should very much lhe to bring 
up wy son, now serving in India, 
te abirenate good & <o, and 
woonder of yous wall be good enough 
to send him for me 1 ib. of Old 
Gowrw. tt has been my pleamre 
to wnoke Old Gowrie for the best 
part of ten years or more and the 
i de wery well io te 


To be odtamed 


ONLY from 

CHARLES 
RATTRAY 
Tobace 


PERTH, 


i 


eo Blender 
SCOTLAND 


Price T - per tb., Post Paid. Send 8. = 
for sample quarter-ib tin Poot Free 





RARE STAMPS 


¢ are always interested in the purchase 


( 


bette 


rare stamps — both on and aff 
rs. Kefore destroying any old family 


wrespondence, write to: 


J. E. LEA 
14 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER 2 


Price list on request. 





QUEEN ANNE 


Scotcu Wuisky 


HILL THOMSON & CO. 


EOIN GH Est 
Holders of Royal 


1795 
tment to 


successive Sovereigns since 1833 
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“THAT'S OUR NEW BRANCH- 

ALL THE PARTITIONS 

FITTINGS AND 

FURNITURE WILL 

GE STEEL - BY 

“T. ~Sankey-Sheldon 


~~ 
—OF COURSE’ 








~~ 


a n:nat a 
£0005 508 THE WORLE ~ GOONS FOR THE waTiOw ) 


At dock or factory, goods yard or 
warchouse, the Anthony Tailboard 
Loader goes into swift yet gentle action. 
By reducing the risk of breakages, 
lowering costs and increasing deliveries, 
it plays a vital part in speeding the flow 
of goods to home and world-wide 
destinations. At the touch of a lever 
Light, strong magnesium alloy taithoard| the tailboard loader smoothly lifts up 
lifts loads up to 18 ewt. No chains to’ to 18 cwt. from ground to truck-floor 
hamper loating level. Write for illustrated brochure 
Load rises smoothly to truck-floor level and details of demonstration facilities 
up to 34° from the ground 


Hydraulic cylinder incorporates safety For looding end handling . . . 


control valve ; tailboard cannot drop ts 
load should oil lines break of engine stail A 
nthony Hoist 
Safety latches lock tailboard to beady y ° $ Ltd 
when in raised position 
GRAIRTREE ROAD + SOUTH RUISLIP 


Ranye.con be mapplied to ft ether Min ee engGEE « SEISLIP 6011 


seavick OF THRIFT FOR 4&4 CENTURY 
THE 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


which recently celebrated its hundredth anniversary 
is marking the occasion by a relaxation of its 
investment restrictions, Until further notice existing 
shareholders may edd any sum to their share 
accounts, provided the total does not exceed £5,000) 
New shareholders may invest up to £5,000 
Husband and wife are considered as one for this 
purpos< ’ 





CURRENT 


This isa 1 & Income tax 
Safety- Furst “4 fe) borne by the 
[neeatment Society 
YIELO 
PURTRER PARTICULARS FON 
Head Office 
ABULY HOUSR, BAKER STREET, LOXDON NW. 




















“An institution is the 
lengthened shadow 


a *? 
of one man 
EMERSON 


In these days of large imetitu- 
tions it ls very important te 
avoid impersonality. 

Martins Bank has recognised 
this danger and has made a 
particular feature of its service 
te customers a« friendly, 
personal approach to their 
problems. The branches of 
the Bank are divided inte 
districts, cach under the control 
of a resident District General 
Manager with wide local hnow- 
ledge, and, with the care and 
consideration of your lecal 
branch Manager, the “ personal 


touch "* is ensured. 


MARTINS 


LIMITED 
LONDON DISTRICT OFFICE: 68, Lombard St., E.C3 
HEAD OFFICE; 4, Water Street, Liverpool 2 
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"/always enjoy travelling now” 


BY RAIL, ROAD, SEA AND AIR 


TRAVIKALM 


TABLETS 
prevent Travel Sickness 


THE MODERN METHOD % ’ 
.* CAMEO CHOCOLATES 
1/6 Unetuding tax) in handy tubes. A ‘Genatosan’ Product REGAL FRUIT DROPS 


2 PES BARKER & DOBSON LTD. * LIVERPOOL - ENGLAND 


COFFEE 


Presb anc tragrant, blended by ae 


Glorious strength thingeandeuf Bowes 
couetry. Three 


and vitality Saree iee a 


TURNER & PRICE Co vol 
throughout your Hora, Sesame i931) 


system! 























thleome a i = 


Kogp it Mandy 


cae e G8 Be GRANTS 


sestand humen SONELLA 


Indigestion \\ ~~ . | Cherry 
‘Milk of Magnesia’® | | A 9 ; x } Brandy 


I ablets, by effec tively Over o 108 sean’ reputation 
correcting acidity, give ia lity 
prompt relicf from 
indigestion. They are j HEN you feel tired and | have been gaining new health, Pee 
: not at your best, it often | strength and happiness from 

pleasantly mint- : ; . 

7 | means that your body is short | this wonderful nerve tonic 
flavoured; convenient to of the two essential nerve- | food—you can do the same! BATHROOM 
take whenever the need | building, blood - enriching | ‘Sanatogen’ is obtainable from FURNITURE 
arises. foods — phosphorus and pro- | all chemists. Prices (including 
tein ‘Sanatogen’ gives you | tax) from 5/6d 


P ial these vital foods in easily 
a J iN wr t ; c P \ ‘4 ‘ 4 
MILK oF MAG ESIA panna sees Start 4 SAN ATOGEN 
" course of *S ogen’, and see Rept. Frade Mork 
TABLETS how new strength and vitality NERVE TONIC FOOD | oan 
80 Tablets 1/3 — 75 Tablets 2/6 flow through your body! | : : : 
} Thr ‘Sanategen’ Mirer, 20 po 
150 Tablets 4/6 For more than 50 years hun- regular 
dreds of thousands of people Soon. ete 
& PROVEN PRODUCT OF THE LiST FREE FROM 


Cees. @. PRTLALIFS CORMIT A CO. LTD FOr tL LIVERPOOL 3 
BESPOKE SHOEMAKERS 

f LONDON, W.! 
TELEPHONE = REGent 1771 


non-slip Foon cream 


In tins 1/6, 3)-, 5)- and larger sizes 
at Grocers, Ironmongers, Stores, etc. = 
£100 FREE INSURANCE saeens fon tee 
AGAINST SLIPPING COUNTRY. CUT FROM 
given with every tin STRONG BROWN CALF 
i» case of Giheulty, write for name of neorest stockist t >— eee ee 


FPURMOTO CHEMICAL Co. Ltd., I-3 Brixton Rd., London, S.W.9 AVAILABLE 




















‘'N GOOS AVERAGE Si1Z8S 6 WIOTHS 
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3 G2? Happy Landings ! 
LEM \\\ 


When there’s fog elsewhere 
planes are diverted to clear 
skies at the aerodrome near 
Bournemouth. 

Facing full South, Bournemouth 
nesties in a sheltered Bay and 
turns its face to the Sun 
Here gardens are verdant with 
evergreens . . . all entertain- 
ments are in full swing . . 

and there are no currency 
snags! 


‘ BOURNEMOUTH 


BRITAIN’S ALL-SEASONS RESORT 


Restaurant Car Expresses from Waterloo. 
All- Pullman ‘ Bournemouth Belle’ runs daily 


Send for Guide Book (Post 6d.) P.O. please, or free folder ond Hote! List 
from W. Birtwistle, infermotion Bureau, Room 58, Westover Road 








PUT YOUR 
FAITH IN - 











LATAFOAM—tatex Foam Mattresses 
and cushions for upholstery 


Luxuriously soft with a lasting resilience, Latafoam 
mattresses and upholstery are anequalled for comfort. 
Cellalar structure allows free passage of air with every 
compression. They are hygienic, noiseless and dust free. 


Stocked by all high-class Furnishing Stores Everywhere. 


if you have difficulty in obtaining, write for your nearest 
retailer to Latafoam (Sales) Led., High Holbern, London, WC} 








These windows 
are bent — 


Look at these windows. They are bent. The top of the 
window bends inwards to join the roof of the building. This 
“cascade” which gives top light in addition to normal lighting, is 
composed of normal sections of Aluminex patent glazing — the 
same versatile patent aluminium-and-glass glazing system that makes 
glass walls bigger than football pitches. 


Whether it's a factory, an aircraft hangar or an art gallery, 
Aluminex patent glazing is the way to glaze both roof and side- 
walls. In fact, Aluminex is a method of construction, and architects 
now delight to build walls of glass with it. 


Are these your requirements ? 


These ae are to be seen at the great Margam steel 
production plant of the Steel Company of Wales. Here, as in other 
great projects, the requirements had to be compared with the 
advantages offered by Aluminex : 


— an 


Requirements 





— 


Maximum light for best working Alumines ts slim. light, offers minimum 
| conditions obstruction to light 


Dust stand up to gales Aluminex ts strong; hes tested gale 
icatstance 


' 

' 

| 

| 

| No corrosion, visible or hidden a — alloy, no tron 
| 





Negligible upkeep costs No putty to 
deteriorate. No painting a any time 


Durability proved all over world tn last 
quarter century 





in keeping with modern Archi Any photograph of Aluminex glaring 
tects’ conceptions supplies the euswer. 


The Aluminex Division of 
WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS LTD., 











|; BERIT ANCE woee«es cmuestee. 

















VALSTAR LTD., Salford 6, Lancs 
ALSO AT 
314 Regent Street, London, W.!.. 


Peo Whe Theophiims Thee hie. 

whe thrust three 

| i thistles 

thick of bis tharent 
i 


t pow ban! 


d 


CaSeer e.oves 
palr tre 3 ot toomes 
oe Greet 


with 


Qil 


sere ond Dtotes 
at tree tats ate 


TERDSON. THORNLEY «CO. ROCHDALE | 


PROUD SYNONYM 


Hearth’ —« word symbolising the 





therished traditions of home, ficting 
evbject for the art of the mason, elo 
quently exprened in the wide range 
of Minster § 


Send jor Mies trated Brovhw 


MINSTER FIREPLACES 2 STATION RD. 


‘L@inester Ssomeaser 





through the | 
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@ Ab Tree GL PUR Le TO THE SeeanracT rear 


OF 277 O1mT wine 
weoaersrs 


We desive lo frrcheaise 
JEWELLERY 
SILVER 
COINS AND 
MEDALS 
SPINK & SON Ltd 


Telephone: Eastbourne 2749 | 5-7? KING ST ST. JAMESS, LONDON. Swi 
WHITEHALL 5275 


THEY KNOW HOW TO LOOK AFTER YOU AT THE 


CAVENDISH EASTBOURNE 


Where they know what the last word in comfort is 
Preprictors Pienm's Led. + Mamager: P. Churchman 


Telev hone 





me, SST. REZ 
ee 


EVES THAT SEE YOU THROUGH- 
wih safely 


NOTE K 


Jae Ligh! of The Rend” 
@Passmasren 


Take the finest leaf from 
the Golden Belt of Old 
Virginia and add to it (the 


that finally you can weave 
smoke ‘ louds 
the 


your dre ams in 


and see solutions to (Mepmmess 


pecial stone fireploces | 


touch of genius) a touch of 


the leaf that has made cer- 
tain cigars world famous, 
and you have just the raw 
materials for this magic 
blend. Before it is worthy of 
your favourite briar there is 
the added touch of blenders 


whose skill is hereditary, so 


insoluble through the smoke 
rings. For this is a tobacco 
that is not just a smoke but 
a way of living, not just 
another fill but another out- 
look, not just another brand 
but a bond that links you 
snd your pipe for ever to the 


surname Balkan Sobranie. 


@ The solid weight of stcei behind Kropp’s NX 


cutting edge gives 
smooth, satisfying shave 


a “follow through” 


for a 
Every Kropp is a crafts- 


man’s job throughout, and its hand-forged Sheffield 


Steel blade, 
guarantee of a lifetime's service 
tax inc 


ISBORNE GARRETT & 


COMPANY 1 TED 


which never needs grinding, is your 
Black Handles 15/2 
, of Hairdressers, Cutlers and Stores 
| 30d stamp for postage and brochure 160 


‘Buy a keen edged K R o Pp Py 


Send 


ONOON 


@# *Cacowmattren 
SPER OMASTER 


ef Ocmasten 
Oaivemasren 





Widely Chosen 
because theyre WOVEN! 


Obtainable in 20 different 
styles and 7 different 
colours, woven in fine 
Cambric tape. Will out- 
last the articles marked ; 
colours are absolutely fast 
to repeated washings. 


3 doz. 6/-, 6 doz. 8)-, 
12 doz. 12/- 
including Purchase Tax) 


SCARVES 


KEITH SCOTLAND 
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9 GINGER ALE LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
SODA WATER LEMONADE 
TONIC WATER GRAPE FRUIT 


BELFAST 


While still restricted at home we are exporting again 


[eer i | i: - 9 iiiaiadh 
Htiee, AOE FS lane Croat Sealey 


HARROGATE OF FAMOUS "CHASERS — 


Warmth and comfort for winter residence The shelter of the lovely Cotswolds 
are offered by this fine Hotel, now fully Provides the ideal Winter ctiemace. 
licensed. It has a high standard of catering 

and service, a Billiard Room, Ballroom 

and Card Lounge, and passenger Hift. Ik 
is the only Hotel in Harrogate 


c 
with a private suite of Medical 
Baths Telephone 4005. 

Manager : A. A. Lickorish. 


TRUST HOUSES LTD 
OO ———K———st—‘(i‘itéts 














As PALMAR NA 


SAUCE ROBERT 
SAUCE DIABLE | 
SAUCE MELBA 








also various other 


s an = aes Hair Treatment 
Sauces, Pickles, ar : Spe belies 


het os Just a touch and the hair is 
Chutney and Fish | } © eg i * * a re : dressed to perfection — soft 
and Meat Pastes 7 : bs Bait ; ae: and shining with health, dis- 
. ‘ creetly perfumed with Otto of 


| ch vin | 
ster Week aS IN SPITE OF A HALF-BRED DAM and a poor beginning Rees ; Rowland’s Macassar 
= = he won only one of his first dozen races), Easter pes of course. First made in 
| Hero | was one of the fastest and most versatile ‘chasers in history. He 793 to a very special formula 
| 
| 








had ten successive victories, including the French Grand Notional thas has ecarned popularity 
and Cheltenham Gold Cup, was second in the Aintree Grand National among discerning men and 
and went on to six more successive wins. His last race was the Champion and ie ever since. You will 
"Chase, when he dead-heated with Goup de Chateau, in 1931 nd Rowland’s unequalled as 
| a hair dressing and tonic 
TO THOSE ENTITLED UNDER The continuing tradition of the British Turf has its fine 
Wills, Marriage Settioments, | counterpart in the unbroken service which has been 
Annuities and Legacies 


| Offered to sportsmen by David Cope Lid. for more than ep on — Since 1793 
ADVANCES ARRANGED on al Our free, ithustrated brochure describes COPE'’S ROWLAN D + & 
GLAZIER e SONS (Estd.. s068) 
48 MOUNT ST. LONDON, W.l DAVID COPE rp. LupGaTe CIRCUS, LONDON, E.CA 


Telephones: MAYFAIR 4146-3198 “The World's Best Known Turf Accountants” the chewton of dhecerning men ond women 
Telegrams: Landehouse, Audiey, London 











ARENAS EM Pe ie 
































Mouse overturns on 
mountaim— DAMAGE 30/- 


A household of valuable furniture was loaded by 

JOS. MAY’S craftsmen into a motor van for transit from 
Yorkshire to North Wales. Caught in a landslip, 

the van toppled off a Welsh mountain road. Unloaded 
down the mountain side, the furniture was found to 

be intact except for one broken picture glass—value Ws. 
MAY'S move promptly, expertly, cheerfully—at reasonable 
cost. Estimates free from Dept. A, JOS. MAY LTD. 
Whitfield Street, London, W.1. Telephone Museum 2411, 
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keep in “me with 
clocksprings by 
STEAD 


Springs, Springs, Springs—sounds Tih AD 


e a Kangaroo factory — but, S 
seriously, we have been making yn 


springs for clocks for nearly half a 


century—far better to go to << bef, 


LO 

oan 

STEAD in the first place. L 
dy" 


J. STEAD € CO.LTO. SHEFFIELD 2 


Telephone  Sheffie'd 22283 (5 ‘ines Cables & Telegrams Steadfast, Sheffield 
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Infra-red 
Photography 


Astronomers today are able to photograph stars 
invisible to the eye, pilots can take aerial photo- 
graphs through fog and haze, and detectives are 
able to expose forgeries of anything from bank- 
notes to Old Masters — all by means of modern 
infra-red photography. Although infra-red rays 
are similar to the radiations which we call visible 
light, they cannot be seen by the human eye. 
Nevertheless, photographic plates can be made 
sensitive to these rays by treatment with certain 
dyes. These plates can then be used to photograph 
objects that are invisible. A boiling kettle, for 
example, can be photographed in complete dark- 
ness because of the infra-red rays which it emits. 
Infra-red rays can also be used to photograph 
distant landscapes or stars because they can pene- 
trate the atmospheric haze which scatters normal 
light. 

The first crude forerunner of the infra-red photo- 
graph was made just over a century ago by Sir 
John Herschel. He exposed to the sun’s rays a 
piece of blackened paper, the reverse of which had 
been moistened with alcohol. But during the 
decade following the end of the first world war 
investigations by W. J. Pope and W. H. Mills and 
their collaborators at Cambridge contributed 
greatly to the systematic study and preparation 


of infra-red sensitising dyes. 
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Pil fly at once!” 


Now that the dollar situation is more 
favourable, British goods will find a readier 
market in America. Only personal contact 

will enable you to take full advantage of these 
new business opportunities. B.O.A.C.'s 
frequent Atlantic service will fly you without 
delay, swiftly and in comfort by 
reliable Constellauon Speedbird. Pressurized 
aircraft for high altivude flying where the 
elements are friendly. Complimentary meals ; 
no tips or extras for countless comforts and 
courtesies. It's part of B.O.A.C.’s 31-year-old 
tradition of Speedbird service and experience 


B.0.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


Boox Now! No charge for advice or bookings by Speedbird to ail 


six continents at your local B.O.A.C. Appointed Agent or B.O.AC 
Airways Terminal, London, §.W.1. Telephone : ViCtoria 2929 


FLY »™ « BO-A-C 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


‘Made by ABDULLA for those 
who prefer the American style of blena 


It’s the 


STRAIGHT 
STEADY 
PULL 
that stops it! 
To prove this statement 
just get three gther chaps 
nore simply 


and a bull or. 


drive a car/fitted with 


LOCWHEED 


hydrdfilic brakes « 


* THE SAFEST BRAKES IN THE WORLD 





AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS COMPANY LTD., LEAMINGTON 
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HOW CIVILISED IS NEW BRITAIN? 


New Brrrain lies in comparative 
seclusion to the east of New Guinea, 
and sprang into brief fame as one 
of the 
Austr 


Japanese bases threatening 
off 


vital Rabaul, that concentrations 


alia. It was there, the 


f enemy shipping and transports 


more than once completely 
llied 
yw New Britain has returned 


life 


nnihilated by the ur forces 


prewar life, a which is 


up simply as coconuts 
head-hunt- 
little 


ol this 


nstruction and 


New 


and 


Britain is but 


the interwo}. 


THE 


biasiness 


RILEY M.G 
NUFFIELD 


Nuffield Export 


300-mile crescent is a hideout of 
cannibalism and barbarity. Yet in 
the coastal areas, where roads and 
road transport had brought a new 
way-of-life, these aboriginal prac- 
tices have disappeared and the 
coconut-plantation flourishes where 
once the savage staged his rituals 

lo this civilising process—the march 


the Nuffield 


Organization is justly proud to con- 


of road-tr ansportation 


tribute, and has sent to the unload- 
ing quays of Rabaul’s palm-fringed 
harbour the only British cars to be 


imported since the war Morris 


TRACTORS 


Lud.. Ox d. and 4! Piccadilly, London, W 


| 


Oxfords. Every one of these cars 
means that the 


are opened up a little bit more, that 


island’s resources 
the traffic in coconut oil is advanced 
a little further and that old Britain 
afford of New 
Britain’s soap-oils and cooking-fats 


can a little more 
And this is typical of the job the 
all 
over the world. It is exporting more 


trucks 


engines 


Nuffield Organization is doing 


than 1000 cars and every 


week, as well as and 


tractors, to help put the country’s 
trading balance on to the credit 


side again! 


NUFFIELD ORGANIZATION 


WOLSELEY 


MORRIS-COMMERCIAL 
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